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NEWS 


HERE has been no doubt that the Democratic Convention at 

Chicago would nominate Mr. Roosevelt as candidate for the 
Presidency if there was any indication of his willingness to stand 
for a fourth term, and there has been little doubt but that he would 
accept if the world situation remained as critical as it is to-day. He 
has now made his decision. To a letter written by the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee telling him that the offer of 
the nomination was certain, Mr. Roosevelt has replied that he will 
accept. After twelve years in office as President and Commander-in- 
Chief he will serve again, not. he says, “in the usual partisan, 
political sense,” but because, if elected, he feels he has no more 
right to withdraw than a soldier to leave his post. His objectives 
will be to win the war unequivocally, and to win it in such a way 
that there can be “no world wars in a foreseeable future.” His 
third objective is the domestic one which he has always set himself 
—to provide work and a decent standard of living for all Americans, 
including, of course, the men of the armed forces. If there were 
no war, if times were wear the normal, President Roosevelt would be 
the last man to contemplate another term, and it would have been 
felt contrary to the spirit of the tradition for him to do so. The 
feeling on which his supporters rely is that of unwillingness to 
change the leadership in time of supreme crisis. The swing of the 
pendulum operates just as strongly in American political opinion 
as in British. Any accumulation of discontents which there may 
be tells against the Administration in office, and the accumulation 
in this case has been spread over many years, and has not been 
swept away by the war. It is against this that the supporters of 
Mr. Roosevelt will have to contend, and they will rest their case on 
the necessity of having at the helm in the crises of the war and in 
the post-war settlement the man who has directed events successfully 
and has paved the way for peace. 


America and General de Gaulle 


General de Gaulle’s visit to Washington has resulted in an under- 
standing which is welcomed in this country, and should bring 
to an end the differences between Algiers and the western Allies. 
As long ago as May 3 Mr. Eden said that the Committee of National 
Liberation was the authority with which we should deal in liberated 
France, and since then the difficulty has been that it was not 
apparent how far the United States would go with us in that direc- 
tion.» The British Government have been able to make a valuable 
contribution by discussing all the details with the French, and 
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arriving at terms in a draft agreement. It is this agreement which 
Washington has accepted as the basis of its own memorandum. 
The French Committee, which henceforward, if words are to have 
their normal meaning, should be cailed the French Provisional 
Government, is to be the de facto authority for the civil administra- 
tion of France. General Eisenhower’s authority will be strictly 
military, though it will remain with him to decide—and this is a 
necessary proviso—when any liberated territory is ready for civilian 
government. This meets the very proper requirements of the 
French without either impairing the Allied military commander’s 
control of the military situation, or prejudicing the rights of the 
people of France to choose their rulers in the future. It seems 
that the currency question also has been solved by a decision that 
the Provisional Government shall issue in France its own tem- 
porary currency, and that it shall be exchangeable at par with the 
invasion-currency already issued to the Allied troops. It is gratifying 
to Britons as well as to Frenchmen to know that General de 
Gaulle has had a warm personal reception in the United States. A 
sensible solution has at last been reached and happier relations 
established at the moment when our greatest immediate military 
objective is the liberation of France. 


The Conquest of Saipan 


The conquest of the island of Saipan is a significant achievement 
in the now rapid offensive which the Americans are pressing against 
the Japanese in the Pacific. It was made possible in the first place 
by the decisive victory of Admiral Spruance between Saipan and 
the Philippines, which gave the Americans command of the sea and 
the air in these waters. But even so it required a powerful combined 
force to effect a landing on Saipan, which was strongly garrisoned 
and heavily fortified, and after the landing there was prolonged and 
obstinate fighting costly both to the attackers and the attacked before 
the last of the 30,000 defenders had been destroyed or captured. 
Saipan now constituies an advanced outpost in the direction of 
Tokyo itself (1,470 miles distant), and with its excellent air-field 
affords a base from which long-distance bombers may attack either 
Japan or the Philippines. We see that the Americans have reached 
a stage in the Pacific War when they have progressed far beyond 
the earlier phases when it seemed that they might have to proceed 
slowly and laboriously from one hard-won island to another. Now, 
with superior fleets provided with superior air-craft. carriers and 
aeroplanes, they have been able to attack distant objectives and 
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essential Japanese bases, leaving in their rear islands whose garrisons 
have been cut off from supplies and isolated tike those pockets of 
resistance behind the lines which the Russians mop up at their 
leisure. The Americans have command of the seas up to Saipan, 
which may now be regarded «us a strong point in their advanced 
front line. In another directioa the more gradual successes in New 
Guinea won by Americans and Australians together po:nt a spear- 
head in the direction of the Dutch East Indies. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Latest Proposals 

It is absurd to suggest, as has been suggested in some quarters, 
that Mr. Gandhi’s latest proposals for present co-operation with 
Moslems, and subsequent independence, come near to an acceptance 
of the Cripps plan. On the contrary, it virtually pre-supposes that 
the British Government would hand over control of India forthwith, 
during the war, to an Indian Provisional Government—a main point 
on which the Cripps discussions broke down. Mr. Gandhi would 
allow the Viceroy to retain control of the British and Indian Armies, 
but otherwise the “ National Government” would be in control 
of everything, including the railways and ports. His present pro- 
posal is, in effect, for independence, not after the war, but during it ; 
and he knows perfectly well that the British Government would not 
accept. That being so, the whole of his offer to the Moslem 
League, conveyed to Mr. Jinnah indirectly through Mr. Rajago- 
palachari, rests on thin air, and that is probably one of the reasons 
why Mr. Jinnah has not jumped at it with any eagerness. In this 
offer Mr. Gandhi surprised everyone by appearing to concede 
the principle of Pakistan in return for Moslem support of the demand 
for Indian independence and Moslem co-operation with the Congress 
Party in a Provisional Government now. There is reason to 
suppose that Mr. Jinnah distrusted the proposed method of ascertain- 
ing the desires of regions, in which the Moslems have a majority, 
on the issue of separation. Mr. Gandhi has certainly made a gesture 
in the direction of consultations with the Moslems about the 
future of India—but on what basis? Scarcely one which has any 
reality. 


Town and Country Planning 


The debate on the first reading of the Town and Country Planning 
Bill was to some extent clouded by the intrusion of questions belong- 
ing to the wider policy of planning which has yet to be presented 
for Parliamentary discussion. The present measure is essentially 
an interim one designed to enable local authorities to go ahead with 
their plans with knowledge of their financial powers in regard to 
the acquisition of land. It was not very helpful to concentrate, as 
Labour members did, on the question of land nationalisation, which 
as everyone knows will not be carried out by a Coalition Government. 
But there are real objections to the method of. procedure adopted 
by the Government. Urgent as it is to give necessary powers to 
planning authorities, the logical procedure would have been to pro- 
duce the wider measure of planning first, forming the background 
in the light of which this measure should be considered. There is 
a strong feeling that development will be approached in a narrow 
local spirit, and that planning on a national scale, taking into con- 
sideration such vital matters as the location of industry, will not 
have the place which it should have. But it is agreed that something 
must be done soon. Mr. Morrison at least promises that full con- 
sideration will be given to criticisms raised in the Committee stage 
of the Bill. 


Facts About the Coal Miners 

Before yesterday’s dgbate in the House of Commons on the 
Estimates of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, members had in their 
hands valuable statistics published as a White Paper by the Ministry. 
It is a revealing document which shows how lamentably one section 
of the workers, whether suffering from a sense of grievance or from 
increasing strain, has failed to contribute its full share to the war 
effort. The disturbing decline in the production of coal since 1939 is 
in part due to the smaller number of workers engaged, but it is more 
than that; for the average output per worker fell from 301.9 tons 
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in 1939 to 274.8 tons in 1943, while the average cash earnings nearly 
doubled. It may be said that too many of the more experienced 
workers were taken away for the Services or allowed to move into 
other work. But even if we make full allowance for this, we are 
still confronted with the fact that in addition to an involuntary 
absenteeism of 9 per cent. there was voluntary absenteeism 
of 6.1 per cent. among workers at the coal-face in 1943. If it 
had not been for that element of shirking the coal requirements 
of the country would have been safely met. Nor have absenteeism 
and low output per man been the only causes of under-production. 
There has been a grim record of strikes, including one series of 
stoppages immediately consequent upon the announcement of higher 
minimum wages under the Porter award. This dismal record is that 
of a period when major concessions which had long been demanded 
by the miners were granted and when wages were higher than they 
had ever been. These are facts which were very wisely put before 
Members about to discuss the problem of the industry. There is 
nothing in them to weaken the demand for a far-reaching policy of 
reconstruction ; just the contrary. But they do show grave faults 
other than those of the employers and the Government. Something 
is very wrong which requires yet further diagnosis. 


T-e Book Famine 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance and urgency 
of the situation in the book-publishing trade dealt with in a report 
issued by the Publishers’ Association. Mr. Harold Nicolson on 
another page deals with some of the wider aspects of the problem 
raised by the restricted allowance of paper for books, and especially 
with the position of some of the smaller publishers. The report 
points out that existing stocks of books are being rapidly depleted, 
that even the present output cannot be maintained if there are any 
further withdrawals of labour, but that with a larger quota of paper 
more copies of books could be run off without any increase in the 
labour of composition. There never has been a time when there 
was so eager a demand abroad for books about Britain or books 
by English authors, and in liberated Europe it will be found that 
there is a famine of books just as there is a famine of food, and it is 
imperative that that shortage should be to some extent diminished 
by this country, and that the whole task should not be left to the 
United States. If the coming demand is to be met the paper 
quota for books should be substantially raised now, and the allocation 
of paper increased progressively when workers begin to return to 
industry. 


Opera at Covent Garden 

It is exciting news that a serious attempt is to be made to re-establish 
Covent Garden after the war as a centre of opera and ballet worthy 
of the highest musical traditions. The lease of the Royal Opera 
House has been acquired by Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes, the musical 
publishers who, in association with Mr. Harold Holt, will assume 
control on January Ist next. Since its early successes in the latter 
part of the last century Opera at Covent Garden has had a chequered 
career, and especially during the period after the last war it had 
difficulty in maintaining itself, relying as it was bound to do under 
the circumstances on short seasons and audiences for the most part 
well-to-do. Britain has been conspicuous among civilised nations 
by its unique unwillingness to provide public money in support either 
of national opera or national drama. But now another gallant attempt 
is to be made by private enterprise to supply what London ought 
to have, and more than ever in the times that are coming, when she 
may be expected to be a much-visited centre for travelling from all 
parts of the world. The promoters intend to appoint an advisory 
council, three of whose members will have special knowledge of the 
production of opera and ballet. It is good to know that in formu- 
lating a long-term policy they look forward to intimate co-operation 
with those actively engaged in production in London at the present 
time. That means that the pioneer war-time work of the Sadler’s 
Wells companies, supported by C.E.M.A., will have helped to pave 
the way. It is also good to know that it is proposed to give “ through- 
out the year” the best in English opera and ballet as well as the best 
in opera and ballet from all over the world. 
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THE RULERS OF GERMANY 


HE dismissal of Field-Marshal von Rundstedt as supreme 

German commander in the west and his replacement by 
Field-Marshal von Kluge are events which have political as well 
as military significance. We can scarcely fail to consider them 
in the light of pronouncements by Goebbels and Hitler himself. 
Rundstedt, it is true, can officially be held responsible for allowing 
the Anglo-American Expeditionary Force to establish itself in 
Normandy. The invaders have neither been thrown back 
into the sea nor have they been enticed into a_ position 
where they can be crushed by German reserves. But in reality 
Rommel must be held at least as responsible as Rundstedt, and 
Rommel is still in command at the front ; and under the newly 
installed von Kluge he is likely to be more effectually in control 
of the military situation in the west than ever before. Rommel 
is a real Nazi. He is Hitler’s man. As long as he is there it 
may be counted upon that neither he nor any other commander 
in the west will attempt to play the part that Ludendorff played 
in 1918. 

Since Hitler made his brief statement last week there have been 
two pronouncements from Goebbels. They emphasised and 
amplified the same points. Hitler insisted that no difficulty of 
any kind would make Germany capitulate ; though “ immensely 
strong nerves and exceptional will-power are necessary to over- 
come times like the present,” the overriding principle was no 
surrender. Goebbels in his article in Das Reich went even further 
in admitting the gravity of the outlook for Germany, hinting that 
the war had reached a stage when they must ask themselves “ if 
there is still any real chance left for them”; admitting all that, 
he still dwelt on the point that there could be no question of 
yielding. “If our enemies insist on achieving their abnormal 
war aims they wiil have to wrest them from us inch by inch.” 
In his subsequent speech at the week-end he may have been 
addressing potential Ludendorffs when he said that there would 
be no possibility of “ re-fighting this conflict in 10, 20 or §0 years’ 
time” if they did not now prove their capacity to stand up to 
the enemy’s onslaughts. No possibility of a third war! That 
was the terrible threat which Goebbels directed to any would-be 
leaders of Germany who might attempt to negotiate surrender. 

In view of their own words as well as the patent facts of the 
military situation it can scarcely be doubted that the Nazi leaders 
know well that they are lesing the war. Though they still cling 
to the hope that something may happen to produce a stalemate 
or to divide their enemies, they are preparing for something 
worse, and that means “ inch by inch ” resistance, with themselves, 
the Nazis, still in the saddle, directing a hopeless but still 
obedient people in all the final stages of a desperate death-struggle. 
Whether they really have the power to retain their hold on the 
German people when the certainty of disaster stares them in the 
face is another matter, but at least there is no indication that 
there is any other political or military force capable of stepping 
into their shoes. Nazi influences have been insinuated into the 
Army; Generals have been moved about like pawns in Hitler’s 
political game. The military leaders, with the Junker caste 
behind them, lack the cohesion and power which in the last resort 
made them supreme in the last war; nor is there anything to 
make even Germans believe that the Allies would be more willing 
to negotiate with the military leaders than with the Nazis except 
on the terms of unconditional surrender. Hitler, Goebbels and 
Co. know that they have nothing whatever to hope for from 
peace—peace means their pun'shment. For that reason chey will 
leave no stone unturned to ensure that if they go down Germany 
will go down with them. All their power of discipline, all their 


propaganda must be directed towards driving the German soldiers 
and people into the continuance of resistance up to the very last. 
Apres mot, le déluge. That has become the motto of Hitler and 
his associates, who were the masters of the bodies and minds of 
the German people in their mood of conquest in 1939, and appear 
to be still their masters in the moment of approaching defeat. 

So far as the Allies are concerned and their procedure in the 
war this changes nothing at all. The terms that have been laid 
down remain—they are those of unconditional surrender. It is 
true that there is the Atlantic Charter in the background, but the 
principles embodied in it are principles which the Allies have 
laid down for their own guidance, and they confer no rights 
which the enemy can claim when they are driven to surrender. 
The Allies have also committed themselves to the principle of the 
punishment of war criminals, and that is a solemn responsibility 
which they have takea upon themselves—a bond betw2en aily 
and ally. There are some who suggest that we may be prolonging 
the war by announcing a purpose which gives no hope to the 
defeated—which rules out the possibility of conditional surrender 
and threatens an unknown number of people with punishment. 
The answer to that is that we are not fighting this war to win a 
limited victory. It is no use disguising from our enemy that we 
are bent on total victory; that we are pledged to pursue the war 
against the German nation until any Government that it has, 
whether it be Nazi or some other set of leaders who could be 
put up in their stead, submits itself by surrender to the conditions 
that we think fit for the future security of Europe. If fighting 
the war to a finish in this sense has the effect of somewhat pro- 
longing it, even that must be accepted, since anything less would 
involve a betrayal of the future ; anything less would involve the 
potentiality of a future war. That we are bent on destroying 
the Nazi régime, with its hateful Gestapo and its abominable 
atrocities on the Jews and its gruesome record in Poland and 
Yugoslavia, is our first aim. But that is not enough. We are bent 
on such a defeat of the German nation, which has accepted the 
Nazi régime and has supported it in its evil policies, that it will 
for ever be deprived of the power and if possible the will to stir 
up another war. 

It may be that the mass of the German people is numbed, that 
its will is suspended under the physical and mental stranglehold 
that the Nazi machine has fastened on it. That may be true in 
part, but it is evident from reports from the fighting fronts that 
the fighting spirit is not quelled, and that the favoured word 
“fanaticism” is not as ridiculous as it sometimes sounds»when 
uttered by Hitler. In the forces against which we are fighting 
there is much of the element of fanaticism, unreasoning, super- 
stitions, and manifestations of malevolence to the non-German 
world. There can be no compromise with fanaticism of that kind. 
It can only be overcome by destroying it or exorcising it. The 
appeal to reason is of no effect. 

This does not mean that propaganda is of no use. There is 
no reason to suppose that a majority of the German nation, 
however submissive to the Nazis, will be wholly unaffected by the 
certainty that they will lose the war, and that the Allies, how- 
ever unwilling to bind themselves by conditions, will not deal 
unmercifully with them. Our propaganda must continue. If it 
inspires only fear in the minds of Nazis, that will not increase 
their efficiency in desperation ; if it conveys the truth to the 
rest of the German community, that will be all to the good. But 
the propaganda on which we shall rely most in the coming months 
will rest on the news of German defeats, and the conviction of the 
ineffectualness alike of German resistance and German frightful- 








ness. The Nazi Command has hoped in vain that by transferring 
troops from the Eastern front to the west they might snatch a 
victory in France in time to turn round and check the victorious 
Russians. That hope is now denied them. Their failure to 
prevent the assemblage in Normandy of a powerful striking force 
has deprived them of the last hope of victory by arms. We are 
dealing now with a desperate Germany. We shall press on relent- 
lessly in arms with even greater certainty of military victory than 
the Nazis now have of their own defeat ; and while this campaign 
continues we must present absolutely the same front in the political 
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and moral sphere as we have done throughout. promising no 
more and no less, yielding nothing to specious claims of expediency, 
expecting nothing from the enemy but blows, and giving him no 
assurances of our future decisions, which will rest upon our own 
sense of right and on the concerted policy of the Allies. In this 
respect at least Mr. Churchill has always been right ; our energies 
must be concentrated on defeating the enemy, and to that all 
else is second. To-day we can only promise the Germans defeat. 
What we may grant after is not a thing that we are able or willing 
to promise now. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


URING the recent parliamentary debate on his department Mr. 
Bracken made it clear that he did not give the Ministry of 
Iniormation a long future. No one would wish to see a prolongation 
either of the censorship or of the propagandist activities of the 
Ministry, but the problem of informing the public, whether directly or 
through the Press, about the policy of His Majesty’s Government re- 
quires more consideration. The “ public relations” sections of the 
various departments of State cannot fulfil th's general function, and in 
any case people at large are, rightly or wrongly, a little suspicious that 
the publicity thus provided tends to be centred more on the Minister 
than on the problems of his department. A parliamentary debate is 
useful especially as an occasion for criticism, but is not the most 
suitable channel for the conveyance of information. The method of 
parliamentary question and answer, again, has its value, but a study 
of the questions—and answers—over a period of years shows the 
limitations of such a system of dealing with complicated issues. 
* * * . 


These issues of modern government, indeed, require a “ clearing 
house” of information, and it should not be beyond the power of 
English political inventiveness to devise something new to meet the 
demand. The need is most pressing in the sphere of foreign policy. 
In population and resources we may find ourselves after this war 
the weakest of three great Powers. Such a handicap is not new in 
our history. Moreover, our geographical position, our prestige and 
our political traditions are assets so great that it would be an under- 
statement to describe them as “ intangible.” On the other hand, these 
assets will be wasted if our policy is weak and vacillating. Above all, 
we cannot allow foreign affairs to be treated on either side of the 
House or by the public or the Press as they were treated in the 
decade before this war. 

* . o - 

Clearly there will always be differences of view about policy, but 
these differences can be narrowed down if they are based on a 
common understanding of the permanent interests of England, and 
not merely on a mixture of guesswork and emotion. The Govern- 
ment in office can alone provide adequate information on current 
questions, since they alone know how much can be done—or said— 
without losing the confidence and sympathy of other nations. The 
solution, as far as the House of Commons is concerned, might 
be found in an all-party committee for foreign affairs. For the wider 
business of informing the electorate there is much to be said for an 
independent or impartially controlled public corporation on the lines 
of the B.B.C. There are, of course, obvious difficulties in the way 
of either solution, but we must do something, and if British electors 
have reaffirmed during these years of war their unshaken belief in 
the merits of parliamentary government, they have not shown any 
special tenderness for party alignments or any reluctance to try new 
experiments which might affect old parliamentary habits. 

* * * . 

How many people, like myself, noticed that a small map in The 
Times of July 4th marked a new stage on the road to victory? For 
months past I have watched this map, which has recorded from day 
to day the progress on the Eastern Front. From Stalingrad and the 
Caucasus, and from the region of Moscow, the boundaries of the 
map have moved slowly westwards: an advance across mile upon 
mile of steppe and cornland and forest. On July 4th, for the first 


time, the western section of the map included K6nigsberg and the 
gulf of Danzig. The map of the Mediterranean area and the greater 
map of the Pacific show this same tidal reflux ; there will come a 
time also when the eastern limits of the “ invasion maps” of France 
will move towards the Rhine. If a film were made of these maps 
converging upon the nerve-centres of our enemies, the result would 
be a visible demonstration of our achievement since 1942, and, as a 
work of art, the film would have something of the scale of the 
immense continental perspectives of The Dynasts. 
* * * * 

The guns of H.M.S. Rodney and her sister ships have now played 
an important part in more than one battle fought a long way out 
of sight or hearing of the sea. (Incidentally, there is a certain grim- 
ness now in remembering the arguments of fifteen years ago about 
the uselessness of battleships in war.) It so happens that early 
this week I passed one of the few places where the procedure was 
reversed and a squadron of horse captured a ship of war at sea. 
This happened at Watchet—a port older than Bristol—in the Civil 
War, or, if you like, the Great Rebellion. “The tide” (one of the 
great tides of the Bristol Channel) “ being at Ebb, and the passage for 
Horse made thereby commodious,” Captain Popham’s troop (of the 
parliamentary cause) rode into the water and, their horses breast deep, 
came near enough to “ply with Carbine Shot” a ship manned by 
sailors of the King’s party in Wales. They “plyed the Welsh gentry 
so thickly ” that these latter, to save their lives, “ Surrendered their 
Ship and Themselves.” 

* * * 

I have been reading the Idylls of the King for their interesting 
revelation of Victorian manners. Tennyson belonged almost to the 
last generation before the development of organised games. The 
social value of this development is demonstrated negatively by the 
crude knockabout amusements of the Knights of the Round Table. 
These rough bruisers fight and fight and fight (in Malory even more 
aimlessly than in the Idylls) because they have nothing else to occupy 
them. Golf, or even professional football, would have done wonde:s 
for bored giants like Sir Lancelot, Sir Gawain and Sir Tristram, and 
might well have kept the lesse: fry from the last rebellion, which 
they seem to have undertaken mainly from ennui. 

* * * * 

Nevertheless, one does not go back to the Jdylls for their tiresome 
jousts any more than one reads them for their tiresome uplift. When 
all is said against Tennyson, he remains a splendid poet of the 
visible world. Tennyson’s descriptions of sea and land may have 
nothing of the inner power and cosmic strength of Wordsworth even 
at his second best, yet, as descriptions of things seen, they are 
masterpieces. It may have been, perhaps, because I knew that there 
was nothing prophetic, nothing fateful about the Jdylls that I was 
almost startled by the passage at which I opened the book. This 
passage described the sudden fall, and final catastrophe, of the felon 
knight in The Last Tournament: 

. . as the crest of some slow-arching wave 
Heard in dead night along that table-shore, 
Drops flat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves, 
Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud, 
From less and less to nothing ; thus he fell. 
Toe good for Hitler and, I think, too good for Hitler’s Germany. 
NuMA PompliLivs. 
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RUSSIA INTO GERMANY 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE remarkable Russian offensive continues with unabated 
confidence and with a speed that shows little sign of slackening. 
Ic has been developing now for almost three weeks ; and it becomes 
increasingly difficult either to set a limit to its achievement or to 
discover what is left of the German strategy. It is obvious that the 
Germans cannot permit the Russians to enter Reich territory, but 
it is impossible to discover what they are prepared to do that will 
effectively prevent it. From north to south the front of the advance 
towards East Prussia measures about 200 miles and the Russians 
were no more than 60 miles away on Tuesday. At the present rate 
of advance they should be over the frontier before the end of the 
week. 
When Hitler rises to administer encouragement in a situation 
whose peril can no longer be concealed, apart from assurances that 


. “We will not surrender” all that he can say is that the German 


technicians will provide the means for “turning the course of the 
war.” From this it appears that he regards the German strategy as 
unchanged ; and Dittmar confirms this inference. The decision is 
to be gained in the West, apparently—a sort of credo quia 
impossibile—through the flying bomb, and perhaps worse weapons. 
If that is his mind, as seems to be the case, the retirement of 
Rundstedt is wholly intelligible. A strategy which depends upon 
destroying one flank while the other is destroyed by the enemy is 
sufficiently challenging to require explanation. Rundstedt may 
reasonably have pointed out the novelties of such a theory ; and, if 
Kliige is to give effect to it, he must be more incompetent than is 
generally supposed. 

Clearly when grave mistakes are made scapegoats become the order 
of the day. They are even sound sense. When errors cannot be 
concealed it is wiser to change the pilot and endeavour to make a 
fresh start. We have followed that policy ourselves with profit. But 
what precisely was the mistake, and who made it? Can it be denied 
that only profound folly could have presided over the decision to 
place Rundstedt and Rommel in double harness? When two strong- 
minded men, so ill-matched in professional experience and the 
Fuehrer’s favour, are set to work together, it will be a miracle if 
either does himself justice. Hitler may not have felt himself in a 
sufficiently strong position to dismiss Rundstedt before the invasion 
began; but no one but a demagogue with intuitions can have 
imagined that the scheme would work. Has Rommel achieved such 
success in the past that he should be trusted with this command that 
the German Grand Strategy regarded as essential? 

It is the fact that a completely unjustified reliance was placed on 
the material obstacles to the landing in Normandy ; and it is common 
knowledge that Rommel inspected these defences very shortly before 
the invasion. He even made certain changes in them ; and he was 
represented by the German Press as instructing the defence troops 
in methods of coping with the assault. It is to be assumed that he 
secured the force which he thought adequate for the tactical counter- 
attack or registered his protest in the over-attentive ear of the Fuehrer 
before the event. Rundstedt may have maintained that, having set 
the problem and been allocated the forces he required to deal with 
any expedition that showed signs of solving it, Rommel had failed 
in so many particulars that he could no longer be confidently sup- 
ported. He may also have thought that, once the Allies had made 
good their foothold, a decision in the West was almost beyond hoping 
for with the resources of which he disposed. If he was expected to 
maintain in the north a force practically equal to that allocated to 
Rommel, reserves must come from another front ; and in fact a whole 
Panzer Corps was transferred from the east. 

Kliige may be more complacent than Rundstedt and permit 
Rommel to play out the game in the area of Normandy ; but even 
he cannot fail to require security in his rear. Even he could scarcely 
swallow a strategy which turned a blind eye to a series of gaping 
holes in the front which is nearest to Germany. It has been reported 
that Halder has been summoned back to German Headquarters, and 
this may be the sop by which Hitler is attempting to win over the 


vast body of admittedly able professional commanders who are now 
in retirement. They may accept the retirement of Rundstedt with 
a better grace if they know that Halder is at the side of Hitler. 
But can it be thought that Halder is behind the western strategy? 


All that we can certainly know is that there are grave dissensions 
in the command, grave divergences of opinicn, and they are fully 
justified. There is still no sign that the Germans have any plan for 
dealing with the breach in the White Russian front that does not 
entail consequences hardly less dangerous. They are attempting to 
reinforce the hinges of the breach and to plug holes here and there ; 
but all that can be gathered from military history, or even from the 
experience of the present war, is that once a wide breach is torn 
in a defensive line the whole position is in jeopardy. It is one of 
the most difficult of all military feats to arrest a retreat whea 
once it has attained a certain momentum. In the present war, on 
the German side as well as on the Russian, there have been numerour 
cases of reinforcements being swept aside in the retreat. 


It is apparently correct to say that the Germans have not the 
reserves which might stem the retreat, and the positions which 
seemed to offer chances of recovery only a week ago are already 
possibilities discarded by the march of events. The line which 
covered the great railway through Pskov, Dvinsk, Vilna and Bialystok 
is already ruptured ; yet it is a bare week since it seemed feasible 
for recovery and reorganisation. The Russians have entered 
Lithuania. Fhey have cut the Dvinsk-Vilna line. They have even 
severed the vital road which links Dvinsk and Kovno (Kaunas). 
Vilna is encircled and by-passed, and they cannot be far from 
Bialystok. The whole of the northern part of the line which might 
from Bialystok have turned down the Bug is valueless. Events have 
washed over it, and they are fast carrying the Russians towards the 
East Prussian frontier. 


Yet it is a striking fact that Kesselring, after a withdrawal that 
can correctly be described as masterly, is now resisting with almost 
unprecedented stubbornness. How many times it seemed that his 
whole force must be engulfed, and how many times has he, some- 
how, withdrawn it from positions that looked like inescapable traps. 
Something, of course, must be attributed to the mountainous terrain 
which makes following up in force extremely difficult ; but much 
also must be recognised as due to courage and generalship. It is true 
that Kesselring has lost very heavily indeed. But this Indian 
Summer of recovery is only one of the many remarkable features 
of a remarkable campaign. This recovery and stout resistance are 
incomparably more praiseworthy than the German stand in 
Normandy. There we have seen the strange spectacle of nine 
Panzer divisions being involved with a disproportionately small force 
of infantry. The tank, an offensive weapon per se, has been steadily 
used in the defence. There, too, the Allies have taken over 54,000 
prisoners in just about a month, a number that compares with the 
102,000 captured on the Russian front in a little more than half the 
time. This comparison is significant. The fronts differ greatly in 
length. The extent of the advance is wholly different. Yet Mont- 
gomery has taken this great number of prisoners. 

Indeed, it is clear that we are witnesses already, before more 
than part of the allied plan is disclosed and before more than a few 
of the allied armies are engaged, of a tendency of the various offensives 
to work together. It has been obvious since the break-through in 
Russia, since the transference of a Panzer Corps from the east, since 
the landing in Normandy. None of these things could have occurred 
if the various fronts had been independent of each other. It may 
well be that there have never been so few Germans set to hold the 
Russian front as when Stalin struck less than three weeks ago. 
Alexander has accounted for a sufficient number of divisions to have 
made the Russian break-through almost impossible. If the 27 
divisions who have been drawn into the Italian campaign, and worn 
down to the shadow of themselves, could have been placed on the 
White Russian front the elaborate defences might have held. The 
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*60 divisions in the Low Countries and France would certainly have 
saved the situation. 

But the divisions were not available ; and it seems certain that 
such units as are reaching the broken front are being drawn either 
from the Lindemann group in the Baltic Provinces or from the 
south. Some are certainly coming from the as yet unchallenged 
front which guards the Galician corridor into Germany. The pro- 
cess may be allowed to continue for 2 little time before Zkukov and 
his three colleagues open their attack. The German problem in 
Russia remains. It may apparently become critical at any moment 
now. It is difficult to imagine more terrible straits for the great 
military power of Germany to be reduced to than the reliance on 
the problematical effect of hit-or-miss weapons while the rear of 
their whole position calls for support. 


AIRMEN AND THE PEACE 


By GLORNEY BOLTON 


ARLY in the morning of July 25th, 1939, a civil air liner which 

‘4 travelled regularly between Le Bourget and Croydon forsook 
the normal Channel route over Dieppe and Pevensey Bay. It headed 
for Abbeville, descended to a bumpy level of two thousand feet, 
and then swept across the Channel from Calais to Dover. The pilot 
was paying a civilian tribute to Louis Bleriot who, exactly thirty 
years beforehand, braved the Channel crossing in a monoplane 
worked by a twenty-five horse-power engine. As the passengers 
approached the English coast they saw British bombers flying in 
formation above Dover Castle and winging their way to France. Our 
bombers were flying to Continental aerodromes almost for the first 
time for more than twenty years. That evening, I do not doubt, it 
was the flight of the bombers, not the flight of a solitary Imperial 
Airways liner, which roused comment in the quayside taverns of 
Dover. 

Ten days later Captain Kelly 
Caribou off the water at Southampton. Within a few hours he was 
showing the Caribou to Mr. de Valera as it lay off Foynes. Its flight 
westwards began the first British air mail service between Great 
Britain, Eire, Canada and the United States. Eire was no longer 
a rather isolated and far-flung Atlantic island: she had become an 
important link in an air route between the Old World and the New. 
In the following week Captain D. C. T. Bennett piloted the flying- 
boat Cabot between Southampton and New York. On its way to 
Foynes it circled above Cabot’s Tower in Bristol. For civil air pilots 
were in a buoyant mood. They were encompassing the earth, 
destroying distances, and with them many causes of misunderstand- 
ings between the nations. Like Bleriot, they could not foretell the 
future. 

Before August was out the tarmac at the Croydon airport had been 
floodlit far the last time. On the edge stood a freight-laden aircraft 
waiting for its taciturn and devilishly efficient German pilot to take 
it off on a nightly trip between Croydon and Berlin. A woman 
sought out the German pilot. She went from one airport official to 
another begging for an aeroplane to take her to Berchtesgaden. “I 
can make Hitler stop this war,” she pleaded. “He would listen to a 
woman.” In the end her words reached the pilots’ room, but they 
were heard almost in silence. For many years Englishman, French- 
man, Dutchman, Belgian, Dane, Swede, Swiss and German had 
jostled happily together. From a cockpit high in the air the jealousies 
and suspicions of the nations seemed to be trivial and easily manage- 
able. And now, at a given signal, Croydon would be cleared of all 
its civil aircraft. Not long afterwards the night freighter came down 
in flames near Hanover. The German pilot was killed. Friends 
believed that he had committed suicide: he was a Jew. 

In the first days of the war civil air pilots tried to carry on their 
duties in a normal manner. The Caribou and the Cabot travelled 
regularly between this country and New York. Down in Bristol 
Imperial Airways and British Airways worked virtually as a single 
operating company, though the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
was still to be formed. They joined forces with Air France to work 
a daily service between London and Paris. Aircraft on the great 
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Empire routes still showed the flag as they flew on their way to Rome 
and Athens. New links were made with Oslo, Stockholm and Lisbon. 
But for a long time the civil air pilots were fighting a losing battle. 
Preparations aga‘nst the Luftwaffe were paramount, and while 
Berlin and Rome were busily developing new air routes British civil 
aviation was being ruthlessly starved of aircraft. No sooner had 
Hitler begun his invasion of Denmark and Norway than the Caribou 
and the Cabot were seized. Their careers as military conscripts were 
short-lived. Somewhere off the Norwegian coast the enemy riddled 
them with gunfire. 

With the invasion of the Low Countries came the fleeting chance 
of air-line unity among the Western Allies. The federal experiment 
between Air France and the two British companies could have been 
taken a step further. But only a poriion of the civil aircraft and pilots 
of Holland and Belgium ever reached this country. All too soon 
Britain’s aerial artery across France and the Mediterranean to Athens 
was severed. Henceforward the civil air pilots were bound to the 
war machine with which we defied the swollen might of Hitlerite 
Europe. Many of their greatest exploits will be veiled in offic al 
secrecy for a long time to come. But the memory of the aeroplane 
as a Civil instrument cannot be extinguished. Dutch pilots and their 
aircraft have helped us to maintain our link with Lisbon. An able 
Dutch pilot lost his life when the enemy shot down the aircraft in 
which Mr. Leslie Howard was returning from Portugal. Today the 
pilots are asking whether commercial competition is to return on 
a pre-war scale. Are British and Dutch air liners once more to cross 
India to the Far East in national rivalry? What is the degree of 
collaboration to be within the European Continent? These questions 
deeply concern the air companies and organisations. 

In the past there have been many talks between British and 
American leaders on the future of civil aviation. Eighteen months 
and more ago, President Roosevelt told the Washington press men 
that he had discussed “divided freedom of the air” with Mr. 
Churchill. More recently, there have been talks between Lord 
Beaverbrook and Mr. Berle. The final outcome is stil] unknown. 
But air traffic operators are justified in not waiting until the Great 
Powers have elaborated their plans. In any international system of 
air transport, the European continent west of the Vistula is almost 
certain to be regarded as a region of its own. It would then be 
comparable in size or commercial scope with other regions of air 
traffic, like the North Atlantic, the Inter-America or the South Pacific. 
Some of its problems can be discussed now. 

One decisive factor is the emergence of the Soviet Union as a full 
and active member of the European comity of nations. Her years of 
perplexing and dangerous isolation are ended. Her commerce with 
the West will increase in volume, and the creation of new and better 
air junctions on the Continent will be dictated by the necessity of 
linking the Western nations more effectively with Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kiev, Odessa and Baku. There is bound, for instance, to be a large 
air junction somewhere in Central Europe. Will it be in Vienna, 
Budapest or Prague? Not long ago “Janus” discussed in The 
Spectator a prediction that Prague would be a great central airport. 
Alone of the three capital cities in Central Europe, Prague has 
remained stubbornly faithful to the Allied cause. She has a larger 
commercial hinterland than Vienna or Budapest and she is situated 
less than 200 miles to the south of Berlin. Her claims would certainly 
be: favoured by Moscow. 

There can be no stability for civil aviation in Europe until the 
Great Powers have reached a decision upon Germany. Thus, in 
spite of all their earnest endeavours, air traffic operators find them- 
selves dependent upon political issues which others must solve. A 
quarter of a century ago, the Allies made a natural distinction between 
military and civil aviation, and so Germany was able to build the 
Luftwaffe behind the facade of efficient air lines. Before long the 
United Nations will have to decide whether Germany and her 
satellites can retain any civil aviation or whether their aircraft and 
undoubted aeronautical ab.lity will be integrated within some compre- 
hensive scheme of federal air lines in Europe. Whatever decision is 
reached, some Allied leaders are convinced that Germany will lie in 
an exhausted commercial and economic condition for many years to 
come and that one of their first tasks will be the building of an air 
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bridge, to the south of Germany, between the Soviet Union and the 
Western countries. Such a bridge would in no way weaken the 
necessity of keeping open the Scandinavian air link between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union. 

Once there was a shortage of personnel, aircraft and effective 
airports. War has transformed the problem: even airports 
abound. Once there was a growing demand for luxury travel; today 
senior officials are glad to suffer for a few hours on a bomb-rack. 
Men and women all over the world are waiting for their chance to 
see the Motherland again—men and women who have had no leave 
from India or the Colonies since the war began, or who live sparingly 
in the prison camps of, Hongkong and other places occupied by the 
Japanese. Civil air pilots will help them to come home. The day 
of luxury travel and costly fares is far distant and may not return. 
It is not the day for which civil air pilots are waiting. They see 
nearer at hand the opportunity of bringing back the prisoner and the 
exile and forging the right links with the Soviet Union and the 
workers and ex-fighters of other countries. Mr. H. G. Wells was 
right when he left .it to the airmen to give to the things to come 
their shapeliness. 


RIMBAUD IN HARRAR 


By B. IFOR EVANS 
« OMORROW,” said the leader of our party in Addis Ababa, 

T “we go to Harrar.” And then I remembered. Rimbaud 
had been in Harrar. The greatest genius in French poetry in the 
nineteenth century, the clearest example of genius anywhere, genius 
without talent, the explosive, new, unaccountable manifestation, 
had spent his later years in Abyssinia, as a merchant’s agent, a dealer 
in skins and guns, in every trade legitimate or illegitimate that 
might be available. Then crazily came to me the faith that in that 
Western Ethiopian city someone would still have some record of 
this man driven by destiny. I had once discovered an unknown 
Elizabethan play in the attic of an English country house. In Harrar 
I would find some trace of the house where he acted for the French 
merchant Bardey, some manuscript, or at the least some verbal 
memory. 

The journey from Addis Ababa-to Harrar is long, and it was 
made longer by the fact that the patches on our worn-out inner tubes 
seemed continually to grow hot in the sun and burst. The Ethiopian 
driver regarded it as a routine occurrence, and he mended every 
patch with skill. I tried to remember as I sat in the back of our 
lorry all that I had read of Rimbaud, especially in Miss Enid Starkie’s 
admirable volume, but I found my memory maddeningly capricious. 
The only book I had available was Francois Ruchon’s study which, 
following the tradition of French literary works, had a triple division 
of “ Sa’ Vie, Son Oeuvre, Son Influence,” but the “ Sa Vie” section 
was so tantalisingly brief. 

This quest for Rimbaud made me an unrewarding member of 
the party. We passed down from Addis through some of the most 
impressive country I have ever seen, great plains, fruitful for the 
most part, villages with mud and straw huts, and, in the distance, 
range after mighty range of mountains, blue, and purple, and endless. 
If only I had not thought of Rimbaud, nature could have had her 
due, but while my friends indicated this or that beauty, I looked 
surreptitiously at Fantin Latour’s picture, Coin de Table, which 
Ruchon reproduces. The rude, defiant face of the boy Rimbaud 
stares wickedly at the side of Verlaine, who seems like some 
corrupt and mendicant uncle. The two had been together in London, 
and had trouble with the police, if I remember Miss Starkie aright, 
in.their lodgings in Camden Town. I looked for a reference to 
Camden Town in Ruchon, and failed to find it, and grew almost 
angry that this boy poet could make me think of Camden Town 
on this drive through a country that opened with each hour a more 
impressive grandeur. Of this I felt certain: Harrar itself would 
prove a disappointment, it would be hot, arid, ugly, rather like 
an inland Aden. 

We reached Harrar at night and found to our surprise a well- 
provided hotel a mile or so from the old city. At breakfast we asked 
the waiter, an allied emigré with defective English, if he knew 
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Rimbaud’s house in Harrar. All he would reply was, “Is that the 
man with the girls?” Perhaps we had put our question very 
unintelligently, but his oft repetition of this single phrase suggested 
that enquiry in that direction would not prove very profitable. Yet 
the morning was young, and, despite all our. premonitions, ths 
climate was gentle ; the eye, so accustomed in the middle-east to the 
hard colours of deserts, could rest on the green of trees and the 
varied colours of flowers. 

It was afternoon before we entered the gates of the old city, with 
its narrow pathways, and its crowded mud-built houses with their 
flat dun-coloured roofs. In the middle the town opened into a 
market, where costumes of all colours mingled in the crowd. How 
was one to pursue an enquiry here for a poet dead over fifty years, 
among these primitive people busy with their grain and spices and 
vegetables? Then I remembered that Miss Starkie had said some- 
where that when Rimbaud traded in Harrar he had the large house 
which later became the Governor’s: in the lower storeys the goods 
were kept and on the top storey he lived. Someone perhaps would 
know the house we searched for by the name of the Governor’s 
house. And so it proved. Five minutes’ enquiry in a coffee-stall 
had not only produced an answer, but a boy to lead us, On a hill 
in the centre of the town stood the house, unmistakably the house, 
where Rimbaud had worked so grudgingly and lived in such un- 
happiness. It was empty. The doors were open and we could 
walk from room to room and climb from floor to floor. All we could 
discover in our meagre Amharic exchanges with the boy was that 
“They had gone.” They had most certainly gone, and not one trace 
of human living remained, nothing but room after room of bareness. 

I went out on to the roof and looked down on the town. The 
quest was over, and the mood had exorcised itself. I realised how 
foolish I had been to expect anything. I became aware of my sur- 
roundings again and buried the past. As I began to take in the 
scene below me I realised that the town had disappeared, only a 
low mass of brown flatness was visible. It was not a miracle: the 
houses were so close together that, from the height at which I stood, 
one could not see the paths between or the people who walked in 
them. I turned the other way to look, and there breaking in on the 
monotony was the market, a coloured bubble on a brown back- 
ground. 

So it may have been in Rimbaud’s day, and I realised that if I 
had found no memorial of the poet I had at least found the symbol 
of his ¥thiopian life. Empty, like this house beneath me. No 
line, no pyem, once he had left France. In sterile loneliness he had 
burned out his spirit in a world which could give him no response, 


OLD MEN OF THE SEA 


VERY individual has his own reactions to the robot. My own 
chief complaint about them is that they keep me awake too 
much at night. But it is not my own shortage of sleep I want to 
speak of, but that of sea captains and seamen and port officials who 
are working in this invasion of Normandy. For I have been visiting 
an English port whence go our mighty hosts of men and material, 
Lack of sleep here isn’t due to P-planes, but to sheer hard work over 
long hours. If you control a flow of this sort, you are likely to have 
to make decisions. Wind and weather wait for nobody, nor do the 
hazards of mine and torpedo and shell which man adds to the hazards 
of the sea. 

And decisions are needed by night as well as day. So that I ought 
not to have been surprised, I suppose, when the senior sea transport 
officer, a man turned fifty, said he had had but fifteen hours’ sleep 
in a week, and he hardly knew if his head were on his shoulders or 
not. That day I sailed over to the coast of Normandy and I talked 
with my Merchant Navy captain on his bridge. He had been without 
sleep for 23 hours, and when I said that that was a lengthy stretch, 
he said: “Round about D-Day I went sleepless 56 hours.” He’s 
been given benzidrene to keep him going, but he’s never used it—not 
yet. But he admitted that it takes a couple of good nights in bed to 
get back to normal ; one night won’t do it, indeed that first night 
you’re so tired you can hardly sleep. This isn’t a new discovery, 
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either. (Our sea captains on the Russian convoy run to Murmansk 
used to tell me how, once the strain was over, they could not immedi- 
ately rest, and at 3 o’clock in the morning would be found walking 
the bridge. Tension had been too high to be readily eased.) 

Somebody should write a great tale one of these days about the 
Old Men of England who are also Old Men of the Sea. We have 
had plenty of Commodores of Convoy in this war turned sixty. 
Captain David Bone at 69 commanded a troopship at the Sicily 
landings. The average age of Liverpool dockers was 52 over 18 
months ago, and it’s much higher now. I walked along this south 
coast port and boarded the coaster ‘ Hawarden Bridge.’ She’s but a 
small thing, gross tonnage 296 tons, and her Master, Jonathan 
Bennett, is a small man too, grey-haired and grey-eyed, who in peace- 
time dodged along in his ship between Connahs Quay, Liverpool, 
Belfast, and Glasgow. Captain Bennett is 63, but he doesn’t seem to 
realise it, because he was intent on telling me about another skipper 
a bit further down that quay who is 65, and he was keen also on telling 
me how much better men than he, Jonathan Bennett, are the soldiers 
who went ashore in France. But Captain Bennett will do for me. 
He lay in his coaster for three days within 200 yards of the liveliest 
of the American beaches, carrying petrol in “Jerry” cans, and twice 
had to shift position to dodge the shellfire. Shells were as close as 
20 or 30 ft. He was in 14 ft. of water and his ship draws 11 ft. 
I asked him how he felt about it. He pondered that. “If it comes, 
it comes,” he said, “ that’s how we look at it.” He’d seen nothing of 
Jerry on the sea, didn’t think Jerry dared show his face. What had 
impressed him was when the ‘Nelson’ let go with her guns— 
nearly lifted his ship out of the water ; oh, and that when the trucks 
taking his cargo came back for more, they had leaves stuck on them— 
that struck him as wonderful, coming back with leaves on. He’d 
been snatching a morsel of sleep when I woke him up, and now he 
went back to it. 

I went next door, so to speak, to the coaster ‘Ebbrix.’ There’s 
another man getting on in years on her, Henry Clark by name, the 
chief engineer, a tall, clean-shaven man, very fond of pigeons. Mr. 
Clark has been 40 years at sea; he was for 25 years in the Royal 
Navy and sunk twice in the last war, once by mines, once by shellfire. 
He said he’d call this show in France a novelty. That was his word 
for it, a novelty. Not like those magnetic mines in 1940, for instance, 
when he was in convoy and saw six ships blown up in an hour, one 
ef them a tanker full of petrol. This job going to France didn’t seem 
as if it was anything—not compared with that. He was deeply 
impressed by the sight of that tanker going up in smoke. He said 
to his children at that time: “ You need never fear your dad will go 
in a tanker,” and he added to me, “And here I am.” For the 
*Ebbrix’ is carrying petrol, too. One of his children said to him the 
other day: “You are carrying petrol, aren’t you, dad?” as though 
he had been discovered doing something both secret and jolly on the 
sly, something Falstaffian, and he replied: “ Oh, yes, but this is petrol 
in cans,” as if that disposed of all danger. Mr. Clark then went on 
to tell me of some pigeons he had on one of his ships, pigeons he 
reared by feeding them from his mouth. He grew almost lyrical 
over those pigeons. ; 

I see I have said nothing of my journey to France in the troopship. 
I was treated like a king ; I had four meals. And the sea was flat, 
which had been rare for that sea. There was a recent day when a 
nor’-east gale blew off the coast of Normandy, and our little tugs 
went scampering across to look after the ships dragging their anchors. 
I talked to some of those tugs, tugs which had been shelled and got 
close to E-boat scraps, and a tug which found itself in the middle 
of the invasion without knowing the invasion had even begun— 
‘Empire Folk’ her name was. 

I walked back along the quay and spoke with an official, who 
looked ruefully down at his feet and said he didn’t know what was at 
the bottom of his legs, for he walked ten miles a day up and down 
that quay, and when he sat down he couldn't get up again. And I 
walked down the road and looked at tanks waiting to be shipped 
in those landing craft which, from a distance, look like some new 
kind of mechanical wildfowl on the water in their green, white and 
biue camouflage. These tank crews happened to come from the 
North of England and the lads had chalked devices on them, on 
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one “The Lancashire Terror” and on another “The Congleton 
Crusher,” and on a third “ We fear nowt—we’ve been there before.” 
They didn’t look as if they feared anything, either. When they 
came out of Dunkirk they were infantry, and they’re going back with 
such tanks as the British Army in those days only dreamed of—if, 
in fact, they even dreamed. 

The old men and the young—they’ll do the job between them. 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
(1844 to 1889) 


By W. J. TURNER 

O poet has had a stranger fate than Gerard Manley Hopkins 
who, born a hundred years ago, in 1844, died in 1889 at the 
early age of forty-five, a man whose work at his death was unknown 
except to a few friends. He was educated at Highgate School and 
won an exhibition to Balliol College in 1863. In 1868 he became 
a Jesuit, and typical of the temper of most of what has been written 
about him is the following sentence from Mr. John Pick’s study 
of Hopkins: “There is really only one date in the life of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins that has any great significance. “It is the great 
dividing point of his life. On one side is the informed youth, on the 
other is the Jesuit priest. On the one side is his early verse, on the 

other is his great poetry.” 

It was not until 1918, twenty-nine years after his death, that his 
old friend Robert Bridges sponsored the publication of the first 
and only volume of Hopkins’ poems to appear in print. It came at 
a propitious moment. To the young writers and promising poets 
of that lively and exciting period, just emerging from the shadow 
of war, and full of ambitious hopes, Hopkins’ poetry was exactly 
what they were thirsting for. Robert Bridges must have been 
astonished at the unqualified fervour of enthusiasm that greeted his 
friend’s work—an enthusiasm his own poetry had never won. But 
Bridges could not have been more fair to Hopkins. His Preface 
to the 1918 edition is a model of scrupulous honesty and integrity. 
We may even legitimately wonder that he should have been able 
to value so correctly poetry so utterly at variance with his own gifts. 
For Bridges had essentially an academic, not an original mind, and 
was a supreme craftsman, fastidious and sober, whereas Hopkins was 
essentially wild and passionate, lacking ba'ance and sobriety and it 
was this “excess ”—so frequently what distinguishes genius from 
talent—which Bridges naturally found distasteful. Yet Bridges had 
so much of the genuine nature of a poet that he could write that 
remarkable introductory sonnet to Hopkins ending with these lines: 


Go forth: amidst our chaffinch flock display 
Thy plumage of far wonder and heavenward flight! 


It must be admitted, however, that Bridges was guilty of a priggish 
and pedantic prejudice in accusing Hopkins’ poetry of errors in 
taste. Some of the metaphors he condemned are among Hopkins’ 
happiest and boldest inventions, but they were too bold for Bridges. 
A'so, he betrayed an Anglican prejudice in his objection to what 
he called an “exaggerated Marianism.” Why object to Marianism 
in a Jesuit priest's verses? This is to descend (or, if you prefer it, 
“ascend ”) to the level of Father Lahey, Father D’Arcy, Mr. John 
Pick and other Catholics for whom priest and poet are, in Hopkins, 
indivisible. From the point of view of literary criticism it is more 
pertinent to say that no man can escape from his own nature what- 
ever religion he takes to as a refuge, and no matter whom he turns to 
for help. That Hopkins truly turned to Jesus when he became a 
Jesuit is obvious, not only from his letters and other writings but 
on every page of his poetry. That he found in the strict discipline 
of his religious order a daily safeguard is equally clear. One of his 
most remarkable qualities was his degree of self-knowledge. Fear 
of his own extremely sensitive and sensuous nature never left him, 
and it was his own extraordinary sensibility—that “ more than usual 
organic sensibility” which Wordsworth declared to be the true 
mark of a poet—that produced all those wonderful “ excesses ” in 
his work which Bridges deplored. But these sensuous “ excesses ” 
were not exorcised or removed by his religion, they were only canal- 
ised into certain religious channels and formularies. Intense sensuous 
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vitality is the elemental motive force behind all Hopkins’ finest 
poems (their successful literary expression is due to the literary cast 
of Hopkins’ intellect, which was very marked) and this remains 
the same no matter whether the language is that of Mariolatry or of 
a Hymn to Diana. Whether there is any peculiar virtue in the sub- 
ject matter itself—of poetry or of any other art—is another question, 
and one which no philosopher or critical writer on aesthetics has as 
yet ever been able to answer satisfactorily. 

Hopkins’s Jesuit and Catholic appraisers attempt no criticism of 
his poetry? Why should they? For them the priest is axiomatically 
of infinitely more importance than the poet. But it is worth observ- 
ing that they are also debarred from any criticism of him as a priest, 
although there are certain signs that Hopkins was not altogether a 
success as a priest and that even if he never regretted his conver- 
sion yet he never achieved a real peace of mind. For the literary 
critic, however, some attempt to estimate Hopkins’ stature as a 
poet is inevitable. This is not the place for any thoroughgoing effort, 
of this kind, but there is room for a few observations. It is evident 
that Hopkins resemb!ed Keats more than any other English poet 
both in his strength and weakness. He had an equally sensitive 
love of nature, a similarly extreme physical sensibility which lea 
him into extravagances, and a kind of luscious sentimentality about 
physical human beauty. Keats at 26 was fast outgrowing this weak- 
ness, Hopkins (and it was part of that price he paid for his ex- 
cessive self-chastening and exaggerated asceticism) never outgrew it, 
for I would maintain that, intellectually, Hopkins never grew at all 
beyond his Oxford days ; or, if he did, it was the source of the extreme 
unrest and depression of his last years and he never gave it adequate 
expression ; so that we are left quite in the dark about such a 
development. Then Hopkins’s poetry, fine as it is, remains, in a 
sense, minor poetry. His range is very limited. His work has no 
philosophical or intellectual content ; it is purely physical and verbal. 
He remains always on the sensuous surface of things. This can be 
a great merit in a-poet if he has also the power—as Shakespeare 
and Dante had—to imbue the physical with the metaphysical. Nor 
is he a profound imaginative poet as Wordsworth is. He never 
conveys any sense of the mystery in things. Perhaps as a Roman 
Catholic he was inhibited from conceiving of any since the whole 
truth had, once for all, been revealed to mankind. Yet Dante 
in the Paradiso is creative on the grand scale, but I, suspect that to 
Dante his religion was not a necessity, but something added to him, 
on the principle that he who has much shall have more, whereas with 
Hopkins was it possibly a case of he who has little shall lose even 
the little that he hath? Certainly one feels that there is some, 
as yet undisclosed, tragedy in Hopkins’ life as a man in spite of 
what he may have rescued of himself in his achievements as a poet 
and as a priest. 


RE-SETTLING THE 
UNSETTLED 


By MAHON COX 

HATEVER may be said—and a good deal has been said of 

late in The Spectator on the “defeated” or “submerged ” 
generation, and as to whether the pre-war younger set were more 
or less suppressed than their fathers in their youths—life amongst 
the junior members of the Services leaves one in little doubt that 
many of them did experience a feeling of frustration before the 
war, and that the responsibility of their war jobs has determined 
them never to accept it again. 

The young men in the Forces who now wonder why they were 
content to perform the dull and limited tasks which brought them 
livelihoods in peace-time—and privately state their intentions of 
never again so submitting, though publicly they are less vociferous 
than many journalists would have their readers believe—these young 
men now often are less fitted for responsibility in future peace-time 
conditions than when they occupied humbler and less vital posts in 
the pre-war era. It is the more unfortunate that this should have 
come about through their own meritorious actions, and without any 
fault in themselves. 
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In Service messes today one sees young men with old faces ; 
young men who talk about their jobs with the technical knowledge 
and living experience of a veteran on his own speciality. They 
speak after weighing up the facts through having seen for them- 
selves, and then having survived by using courage and thought to 
overcome the difficulties. These are youths who a few years ago 
had never sat in an aircraft-cockpit, or stood on a bridge, or 
commanded more than their typists and office-boys. 

Yet qualification in one profession is no qualification in another ; 
qualification in killing is no qualification in living. War presents 
only another aspect of the familiar plight of the school-boy prodigy 
on the g2mes-field ; when he has taken off his school-cap he has 
to begin again on leve! terms with his old school-fellows whom 
he has led in their games, and the chances are that they will lead 
him this time. The good all-rounder is very iare. So the “ace” 
fighter-pilot, having become an “ace” because of his absorption 
in his job, will find himself competing in circumstances of which 
he has no knowledge, and because of the devotion which made him 
excel in his specialised job he will lack the flexibility of mind and 
imagination which will be needed to mould his new life. 

Because of the speed of modern war an expert in one subject 
has to concentrate all his energies on that one thing, and has no 
time or effort left for concurrent development in other directions. 
Under these conditions the average mind sets quickly, and finds 
difficulty in starting afresh on unknown ground. No doubt many 
of those who have given up their professions, and in so doing have 
forgotten much of what was once familiar knowledge, will pass 
rapidly through the period of transition necessary on their return 
to their old occupations. But for the younger ones, those who left 
school to become soldiers and sailors and airmen, and who have 
never known any other mode of adult living, the readjustment will 
be great. 

There is a most important aspect which must not be left out 
of calculations of the post-war change-over. The mental effect of 
these war years has been terrific ; breakdowns in mental—as opposed 
to moral—characters have become frequent. Many specialists have 
been occupied with this matter, and thanks to the greater under- 
standing of both the medical and the executive branches there is 
much less fear of the disasters caused by the fumblings of the last 
war in similar cases. But there are a great number of less serious 
instances of mental strain, which, although not yet approaching 
breakdown, are so near it that without the stimulus which now keeps 
them going would develop soon into really difficult cases. 

There is no doubt that war is a stimulant to those who have 
plenty to do and can feel that they are doing it well. Often the 
sufferer does not realise how far he is strained ; generally he would 
be insulted if told to rest. And if he does know, it is a difficult 
thing to confess; there is a feeling of shame at having to give up 
a dangerous job because on: has been doing it so long that one can 
no longer “take it.” Unfortunately, it is these very people who by 
their perseverance will suffer most when at last the time does come 
for their rest. 

In war one learns the habit of passing time; what is to come 
is sO important that what one does in the intervals is of no matter. 
To fritter away the periods between operations by fast, easy living, 
to take the soft way of escape from the harder moments which 
one knows will soon be on one again, becomes both habit and 
necessity. Although one may know that such a life is unsatisfactory, 
it is of no importance because it is only a fragment of the whole 
existence one is leading. The unfortunate fact is that what may not 
matter now while bigger things than one’s own personal issue are 
being enacted, does matter when the stage is set for living instead 
of dying. 

Many ex-alrmen will crave for the excitement of flying, many 
ex-sailors for the feel of a ship under their feet; many of all 
Services will regret the society of mess life and find difficulty in 
making the best use of their freedom from military discipline. These 
feelings will pass; yet till they do so, and the ex-fighting men 
have re-discovered peace-time arts, there will be much disappoint- 
ment and heart-burning. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD 


HE Publishers’ Association on Wednesday published a 
memorandum in which they review the present and future 
book trade. They forecast a serious shortage of 
and of labour for binding. To a large extent 
situation is due to circumstances beyond our 
damage could at least be mitigated by a more 
generous and far-seeing attitude on the part of the Ministry 
of Production towards the book trade in Great Britain. Few 
things have struck me so forcibly, during recent visits abroad, 
as the extraordinary demand which has arisen for English 
educational and other works. The miracle of our resistance and 
recovery has aroused among foreigners an unsatisfied curiosity as 
to the real nature of the British character, and a desire to discover 
whether we possess some secret formula such as might justify and 
explain the high repute that we have won. In Sweden, in North 
Africa again, I found among the booksellers whom I visited an eager 
appetite for English books. The British Council, I understand, are 
doing their very best to supply this demand; steps are also being 
taken to accumulate supplies of English books for the needs of 
liberated Europe; but the fact remains that the market of vast 
importance to Europe and ourselves may be missed owing to the 
meagre allowance of paper allowed under the present quota system 
to the British book trade. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, some time ago, 
proclaimed himself to be upon the side of the angels; if so (and I 
fully believe it to be so), his co-belligerency is of the tepid variety ; 
after all the fuss and protestations, all that he conceded last November 
was an increase of 2} per cent. When one considers that the news- 
papers are allowed 250,000 tons of paper, that His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office absorbs 100,000 tons, and that the book trade gets 
only 20,000, it is difficult not to feel that somebody’s sense of relative 
values has become blurred. It irritates me to hear that the War 
Office alone take unto themselves every year as much as 5,000 tons 
more paper than all the publishers put together. And much as I 
admire the M.o.I. publications, I regret that some of the paper used 
for booklets is not released for books. 
* * 7 * 

The United States authorities have dealt with the book problem 
in a far more generous, and I suggest more intelligent, manner. 
They can afford to be generous, since their supplies of paper are 
infinitely greater than our own; but it would seem as if they have 
handled the problem of allocation with a greater sense of fairness 
than we have ourselves. Instead of treating all publishers according 
to a fixed scale which operates to the disadvantage of the small 
publisher, they have introduced a sliding scale under which pub- 
lishers are graded into the three classes of large, medium and small 
users of paper and under which the little man obtains fairer treat- 
ment than under our own more drastic and uniform system. Thus, 
although it is inevitable that American publishers should obtain far 
more paper than British publishers, it is not inevitable that in this 
country the small publisher should in practice suffer more seriously 
than his richer competitors. Nor is it just that firms who were 
publishers in 1939, and who therefore come under the quota system, 
should be placed at a disadvantage in comparison with the mushroom 
firms who have sprung up since the war and who can obtain as much 
paper as some jobbing printer is willing to provide. If Mr. Lyttelton 
is really on the side of the angels he can scarcely regard as angelic 
these interlopers into the market for books. The grievance of the 
publishers is a justifiable grievance ; the service which they perform 
is one of national importance, and their cause deserves the support 
of all men of good-will. 
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* * * * 


My special sympathy extends to the small publisher. I have no 
desire at all to make comparisons which might seem odious to 
the large publishers, since they also have their difficulties, and they 
also have maintained throughout the years the high standards of 
British book production. But I have been reading the memorandum 
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which a group of small publishers (including such highly reputable 
firms as the Hogarth Press, Martin Secker and Warburg, and 
Lindsay Drummond) addressed to the Publishers’ Association last 
May. In this memorandum they explain how the present quota 
system affects them unfairly. They point out, in the first place, that 
to take the single year 1938-1939 as the basis for their paper ration 
is an unfair assumption, since that year was notoriously a “ bad 
year” for the book trade, and since during that year many smaller 
publishers, owing to their limited resources, were obliged to restrict 
their production. Upon this arbitrary basis the average paper ration 
given to the small publisher is ten tons. When one considers that 
a best-seller, which may be taken as a book which sells up to 
50,000 copies, absorbs 9} tons of paper, it is obvious that the 
existing quota gives the small publisher but little Lebensraum. The 
small publisher, again, is bound to maintain a fixed minimum of 
overhead charges and does not possess reserves which could justify 
experiments. He knows, for instance, that what is needed above 
all else is cheap pocket editions for the use of the troops ; he knows 
also that it is a patriotic duty for him to export as many books 
as possible ; yet the economic return for cheap editions does not 
cover his overhead charges, whereas the fact that export terms are 
always lower than those obtainable in the home market renders 
this unprofitable venture beyond his capacity. I am not saying that 
these disabilities do not also affect the large publisher, but owing 
to his greater turnover he is better able to spread his risks. 
* * * * 


It is no disparagement of the old-established firms to say that 
the small publisher is often more interested than the large publisher 
in “experiments and innovations.” The older publishers have upon 
their lists many successful authors, and it is inevitable that they 
should prefer the assured income with which these authors provide 
them than that they should expend time and money on experiments. 
It is much to their credit indeed that they do not in fact confine 
themselves to their established authors, and that they should so 
often give to yeung authors a most generous chance. Yet the fact 
remains that it is the small publisher who is the more actively 
interested in young authors ; on the one hand the small publisher 
is always hoping to discover a new genius, and in spite of frequent 
disappointments and betrayals he is optimistic enough to believe 
that some at least of these discoveries will remain upon his list ; 
on the other hand many of the junior partners in these smaller firms 
have entered the publishing business because of their interest in 
literature as such, and to them the new and the unusual is more 
stimulating than the familiar. Under their present quota these 
ardent explorers are unable to make good their discoveries ; again 
and again are they obliged to refuse risks ; and it must be galling 
indeed for them when, having just refused a book which they longed 
to publish, they see great lorries of newsprint trundling down Fleet 
Street or observe paper being wasted by some publisher with a 
quota far higher than their own upon some tin-pot political diatribe. 

* * * * 


The small publishers of England and Scotland have rendered in 
the past immense services to literature. Many of the classics of 
today were once the experiments of some young publishing adven- 
turer. If we are to avoid, in so far at least as literature is concerned, 
the horrors of a Woolworth age, then these ardent individualists 
should be encouraged rather than squeezed out of business. I cannot 
believe that either the large publishers or the newspapers would 
resent a sliding scale under which the wind was tempered to these 
shorn lambs. To introduce a sliding scale similar to that established 
in the United States would make but an infinitesimal extra demand 
upon our paper resources. These little firms may constitute a small 
and politically unimportant minority ; but if Mr. Lyttelton is really 
on the side of the angels, I beg him to consider the lesser angels 
as well. 
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THE CINEMA 


- 
*« Justice is Coming ” and ‘* The Actress.” At the Tatler—** Th® 
Eve of St. Mark.” At the Odeon.——** Gibraltar.” At Studio One 


Justice is Coming is probably the most remarkable piece of record- 
film ever to be photographed. It consists almost entirely of a visual 
and verbal report of the Kharkov trial of three Nazi soldiers and a 
Russian collaborationist accused of atrocities. It culminates in their 
being hanged before a vast concourse of Soviet citizens. A some- 
what hysterical English commentary has been added, but what counts 
is the immediacy of the record, the statements of counsel and the 
accused, the tense faces, the imminence of death. The film opens 
with an accumulation of atrocity scenes from Kharkov and district, 
which provide completely convincing evidence of the bestiality of 
the retreating German Army. Most of these pictures have been 
previously seen, but the result of collecting them together is to 
convince us as never before of the capacity of the human race for 
inhumanity. In the court-room there is something equally inhuman, 
but in an opposite sense to the grimy dumps of charred and mutilated 
corpses and limbs. We have seen the open graves examined by 
searching peasants in an agony of distress almost too painful to watch, 
but in the court-room, apart from one moving recital of horror from 
a bereaved wife, there is no flicker of emotion from Nazi or Russian. 
Even the citizens of Kharkov packing the benches appear to applaud 
the verdict mechanically. The accused, speaking in the case of the 
Nazis through interpreters, are only too anxious to describe their 
crimes in detail. The interpreters and the Soviet counsel for prose- 
cution and defence appear primarily to be concerned with the efficient 
conduct of the legal proceedings, and one has a strange sense of 
teamwork between each accused and his interpreter, the microphone 
always moving from one to the other at precisely the right instant 
as if they were presenting some nightmare radio-play. To see 
persons about to be hanged (were they or were they not aware of 
their probable fate?) searching hard for the right word with which 
to describe the Nazi “extermination waggons,” seeking le mot juste 
like conscientious lecturers, is a spectacle which bewilders me. 
Perhaps so much horror has deadened the senses of all participants 
to the significance of the events described. The prisoners are by no 
means defiant or proud of their work. One of them eloquently 
(but still dispassionately) lays the blame at the door of his Nazi 
leaders ; and, indeed, the accused, though no doubt richly deserving 
their fate, do not appear to be instigators. Outside, amongst the 
crowds milling about the four gallows, there is a little more excite- 
ment. By contrast with the court-room the prisoners are here 
handled none too gently by their guards, and then the gruesome 
spectacle is soon over. Seen from a distance, the prisoners seem quite 
unmoved. The crowd i$ mildly excited, and some faces show 
pleasure. I imagine this film contains extremely valuable material 
for the psychologist, as well as reminding us sharply of the hard 
practical issues arising from the questions of war guilt. The Kharkov 
trial is presumably the forerunner of many. As a deterrent from 
facile conclusions on the general subject, this astonishing record 
should be widely shown. 

In the same programme (and no more inappropriate than would 
be any other fictional film) is The Actress, a slim but pleasant 
little comedy-drama in which appears Galina Sergeyeva, a musical- 
comedy star, glamorous in the Hollywood rather than the Soviet 
style. The film makes propaganda for the importance of maintaining 
entertainment and the arts in war-time, but the tiny inoffensive pill 
is pleasantly sugared with leisurely but warm humour and excerpts 
from one of those curious Soviet operettas which appear to be 
hideous, though no doubt unconscious, burlesques of Anglo-Saxon 
entertainment. : 

With all its faults, The Eve of St. Mark is a film with considerable 
compensations. It must be admitted that during the course of it an 
American soldier in the jaws of death carries on by long-range tele- 
pathy a philosophical discussion with mother and fiancée, and that 
this and similar situations have become a somewhat over-publicised 
aspect of military operations in the Pacific, but if the sentimentalities 
oan be forgotten there are several sequences in which American 
troops (and their girl friends) behave unusually like human beings. 

he Eve of St. Mark is from a successful play by Maxwell Anderson, 

t the legend to which it owes its name and theme has almost 

isappeared from the screen version in obedience to someone’s need 
raninept happy ending. There are first-rate sequences, beautifully 
Scripted and acted, in barracks »nd in a disreputable café where, 
(efreshingly, the girls are no betier than they should be. What a 
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relief it is to have American girls presented for once without a halo 
labelled Glorious American Womanhood. Ruth Nelson gives a 
nicely restrained performance as the hero’s mother, and Vincent 
Price speaks well the verse with which the moral is garnished. The 
dialogue is outstandingly good, and there are times in the film when 
a pattern of words and an aesthetically satisfying counterpoint of 
line against line is allowed to develop in a manner most unusual 
in the cinema. In this matter, however, I may be an unreliable 
guide. Mr. Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset also appeared to me to be 
a film of aesthetic merit, a judgement in which I have been able to 
gain little support from friends whose solemnity I respect. 


Gibraltar is revived at Studio One. This is by no means one 
of the better French films, and it is these days unaided by a curious 
but well-meaning Gallic caricature of British Army life and behaviour. 
The story is exciting and extremely well photographed, and presents 
the great Von Stroheim as a spy operating from Tangier and 
Gibraltar with the purpose of raising an Arab revolt against the 
British. The issues are now somewhat unreal, but Von Stroheim 
is substantial enough in body and spirit scarcely to need a plot 
at all, 

Film-making has recently suffered a tragic loss in the death of 
Carl Mayer. For many years he had lived in England, assisting 
younger film-makers from the depths of his own great professional 
experience, and with that warm human insight which contributed 
so much to the Golden Age of the German cinema. Mayer was a 
writer for the screen who numbered amongst his productions, Ths 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, The Last Laugh, Tartuffe and Sunrise. 
He was the intimate friend and counsellor of such directors as F. W. 
Murnau and Lupu Pick. In this country he was never afforded 
the opportunity to repeat his achievement of the twenties, a body of 
work which will live as long as the cinema. EpGar ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


AMonG the latest recordings the most important is that of Gustav 
Holst’s The Hymn of fesus (H.M.V. C3399-CS3401) sung by the 
Huddersfield Choral Society with the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent. This is an excellent per- 
formance of one of Holst’s most attractive works and fills a gap 
in the recording of modern English music. 

It is exceedingly difficult to write a good march but Sousa indis- 
putably wrote several that are very good indeed. Here are two 
of them which I can recommend and though they are familiar they 
have lost nothing of their stimulating liveliness, being full of real 
invention: “Stars and Stripes for Ever” and “ Washington Post” 
brilliantly played by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy (H.M.V. DA 1845). Another excellent new item is the 
recording of the famous American contralto, Marian Anderson, of 
two Negro spirituals “Let us break bread together” and “Oh! 
What a beautiful city” (H.M.V. DA 1846). T. 


THE LONELY ONES 


I speak for the lonely ones, 
Those who fail to find 
Comfort in tea and buns, 
Or a busy mind. 


I speak for the lonely hearts, 
Those who left all love ° 

At home: who in strange parts 
Lift eyes above. 


I speak for the quiet, the slow, 
Those War tries to shun. 

He serves too, you know, 
Does the lonely one. 


I speak for the lonely ones 
Those born but to sigh: 
Who grieve as the blood runs 
—And who also die. 


In the Field, B.N.A.F. FREDERICK BRUNDLE. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


Sir,—In your issue of July 7th Miss Rathbone reverts to the old device 
that those who know and tell the inside story of Germany are “a gift for 
Goebbels.” That phrase was first spread in this country by Herr Fraenkel ; 
it was “made in Germany.” I have endured this parrotry for years. 
In appeasement days the Germans successfully put it about that I was 
“an obstacle to good relations with Germany.” Miss Rathbone plods 
along the old line ; but the real gifts to Hunnery have been its dupes. 

She murmurs the familiar German excuses for the absence of any 
effective underground movement in Germany, despite the examples of 
the occupied countries. Thus Herr Hagen (alias Frank) asserts that 
the German revolt will be compressed into the last moment. (Of course 
—when the Germans are quite sure that they are beaten.) Herr Eichler’s 
version is that we must not appeal to the German workers to revolt now, 
since such appeals discourage the German opposition! (There has cer- 
tainly been no response to many years of appeal.) Herr Stampfer has ‘a 
double line. (1) The German underground members don’t want to be 
accused of stabbing the fighting nation in the back; (2) they were sure 
from the beginning that the Allies would win without them. There are 
only a few samples of the old, old game. What are we to think of people 
who resort to these transparent shifts to veil the truth that the German 


nation has twice followed the way of the aggressor to the end?—Yours 


truly, VANSITTART. 


Denham Place, Denham, Bucks. 


Sir,—The paramount duty of the United Nations to the world and to 
future generations is not merely to destroy the German fighting machine 
but to frustrate effectively the ensuing underground movenient, already 
reliably reported to be in process of formation, to resurrect it. The 
newest developments in scientific warfare alone render this task ex- 
ceedingly formidable, but an even more formidable obstacle consists 
in the spiritual and intellectual corruption of the present generation 
of Germans for whom truth in any matter affecting their past achieve- 
ments and treatment of other peoples in the absolute sense simply does 
not exist. Having been driven out of one continent, having sustained 
one major defeat after another during the past eighteen months, having 
seen almost everything come to pass which their chosen champions 
have sworn to be impossible and now having at their head a discredited 
gambler in human lives whose former eloquence has dwindled to an 
occasional mumble and gibber, not one of them, judging from prisoners’ 
statements, as yet sees this war as an odious crime against humanity 
but rather as a magnificent and resplendent enterprise which through 
a little miscalculation on someone’s part somehow went wrong. 
Complete military victory for the Allies is certain, but it is by no 
means certain that Germany itself will emerge from the war a ravaged, 
seared and scarred battle-field. Short of such an event, and indeed 
perhaps with it, I believe that so long as there is a Germany there will 
always be a “next time,” and that there is as a matter of sober fact 
only one workable, practical and effective way of dealing with Germany 
—and that is abolishing it. What benefits has the union of all Germans 
within one sovereign Reich brought to civilised mankind that its con- 
tinued existence should be deemed by any sane person to be a sine 
qua non of a wise and statesmanlike peace? I submit that that is a 
question which those who think that harshness toward Germany is 
necessarily the outcome of unworthy vindictiveness and hatred should 
squarely answer. A united Germany thus far has meant one thing 
only: a menace to the unity of her peace-seeking neighbours, as indeed 
was only to be expected when the unifying principle consisted in 
loyalty to a military caste predominating over all other political ideals 
or national ties. The German nation, in other words, is and always 
has been, mainly a military organisation, whether disguised or overt. 
Which would the German people prefer, if protected sufficiently long 
from the machinations of an underground Gestapo to make a free 
choice: to remain for generations under a stigma and moral if not 
actual boycott the Ishmaelites of Europe, a people not only defeated but 
disgraced, or that each should have the power to opt for self-respecting 
and useful citizenship of a neighbouring state, provided-he or she 
does not prefer to emigrate to some distant under-populated part of 
the globe where their past antecedents would not be too closely 
scrutinised? It must be remembered that the German people are 
dangerous as petrol or other inflammable material is dangerous; they 
did not begin brooding over the “harsh injustices of the Versailles 
treaty” until Nazi firebrands had got to work, but so long as they 
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remain a self-governing entity a successor to Bernhardi, Treitschke and 
Hitler will inevitably appear There is indeed only one way in which 
such a people can be punished—by rewarding them. There is only 
one way in which the problem of “ what to do with the Germans ” can 
be satisfactorily solved, and that is by making them, through denational- 
isation, into something better than Germans. Having nothing but a 
record of disaster and a tradition of ignominy to look back on, there 
is every reason to expect them to be stolidly resigned to, even if they 
do not actively welcome, such a fate. German capacity for distortion 
and self-delusion are, in fact, so truly staggering and immense that 
no less drastic expedient will serve-—Yours, &c., GEORGE RICHARDS. 
Blenheim, Mount Pleasant Road, Poole. 


S1rR,—Miss Rathbone’s letter reminds me of a conversation I had with 
an ex-schoolmaster during my last visit to Germany—in 1938. This man 
—he was not a Jew—had four sons who had suffered many things owing 
to their refusal to join the Hitler Youth. Some words of his I have never 
forgotten. “There are many thousands of us” (might he not, perhaps, 
have said “millions ”?) “who are living in a state of perpetual shame, 
because we know we ought to speak out—and we can’t.” Nor, I think, 
could they at that stage. But the mystery remains of how, in the 
beginning, these intelligent people allowed themselves to be reduced to 
this state of impotence. CaROLINE M. DuNCAN-JONES. 
The Deanery, Chichester. 


WORLD AIR POLICE 


S1r,—I would like to add my opinions on World Air Police to those of 
Mr. Spaight and Mr. Reiss. It seems to me that there is some confusion 
between W.A.P. and LA.F. Surely it will be necessary, both inter- 
nationally and nationally, to keep these two forces separate. Of course 
they would both be controlled by the World Air Authority or whatever 
International Authority is set up. 

The W.A.P. would be the larger force, under control of the Civil Avia- 
tion Department of the W.A.A. Its duties would be the enforcing of Inter- 
national Air Law, the inspecting of licences and certificates, if necessary 
the apprehending of international air gangsters or spies (if any), and possi- 
bly such things as rescue and other emergency work. In other words its 
main duties would be the control and protection of private persons, 
organisations, companies, etc. 

The L.A.F. would be controlled by the Military Aviation Department 
of the W.A.A. Its duties would be the controlling and protecting of 
nations, ¢.g., if a nation disobeyed International Law and attacked 
another nation, I.A.F. planes and airborne troops would be sent to the 
scene. The mere fact that there was an I.A.F. would help to keep 
countries peaceful and law-abiding. 

I think the only type of LA.F. and W.A.P. that would, in the long 
run, work justly and efficiently would be a truly International force. At 
present, though, I fear that the world is not ready for such a force. It 
will probably be necessary to have some sort of compromise, inethe form 
of national units. However, it is doubtful if such an organisation would 
stop a third World War.—Yours faithfully, MICHAEL ANNAND. 

17 Guessens Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 





Sir,—Both your contributor Mr. Spaight and your correspondent Mr. 
Frank Reiss are of the opinion that any attempt to form an integrated 
International Air Force, as distinct from a force composed of units con- 
tributed by national air forces, will not secure the agreement of the 
major Powers. I am not here concerned to disagree with this opinion 
but would like to point out that, if that is the case, the question is settled 
and it is no use considering any alternative It is important that those 
who consider this question should realise the essential nature of the 
world air police idea ; and that is, that it is part of a system of orderly 
world government in which disputants cannot be judges in their own 
case and are to be prevented from taking the law into their own hands. 
This pre-supposes conditions under which nations cannot require, or 
be allowed to have, national air forces. While the major Powers retain 
national air forces what possible use can there be of attempting to form 
an international force? If any serious dispute, or desire for war by one 
Power or group, arises, the armed nations will group themselves into two 
camps, regardless of any formal plan to contribute units, made before- 
hand. Recalcitrant or aggressor Powers would obviously withdraw and 
the remaining Powers, regarding themselves as upholding the police force, 
would utilise their national air forces, each according to his own judgement, 
whether or not some units were attached to a world air force. Opinions 
will differ on whether plans for world government and International 
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Police Forces are ultimately practical, desirable or wholly utopian, but 

the fundamental difference between a central world authority with full 

control of its police force and a mere grouping and re-grouping of major 

Powers and their air forces, should be clearly understood.—Yours 

faithfully, Eric H. PEASE. 
Conygar, Okeford Fitzpaine, Blandford, Dorset. 


THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 


$1R,—While I hold no brief for the Republican Party, your editorial 
criticism of the “ Palestine ” plank in its platform seems to me unjustified, 
and your use of such harsh epithets as “a remarkable indiscretion 3 
and “extraordinary distortion” uncalled for. If the Balfour Declaration 
did not mean that Jews who wished to do so could go to Palestine 
without let or hindrance, what did it mean? Every unbiased person 
understands the Declaration in the same sense asthe late C. P. Scott, 
who wrote on the day of its publication, November roth, 1917, in 
the Manchester Guardian, as follows: 

. “What it means is that, assuming our military successes to be con- 
tinued and the whole of Palestine brought securely under our control, 
then at the conclusion of peace our deliberate policy will be to encourage 
in every way in our power Jewish immigration, to give full security, 
and no doubt a large measure of local autonomy, to the Jewish immigrants, 
with a view to the ultimate establishment of a Jewish State.” 

Almost every journal in the country hailed and understood the pro- 
nouncement in the same sense. If further proof were needed that 
restriction of immigration is a flagrant breach of the Balfour Declaration 
let me quote our Prime Minister on this very point. Speaking in the 
House of Commons, on the White Paper proposal to restrict immigration 
and land purchase, he said, “ There is the breach, there is the violation 
of the pledge, there is the abandonment of the Balfour Declaration. . . . 
This is another Munich.” In the circumstances you will admit that 
the Republican Party can hardly be accused of “indiscretion” and 
“distortion” for adopting the British Prime Minister’s point of view. 
—Yours obediently, James A. MALCOLM. 

25 Palace Gate, London, W. 8. 

[The Balfour Declaration is as follows: 

“His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country.”—Ep., The Spectator.] 


DOCTOR AND PATIENT 


Sir,—Mr. Gordon Malet’s article on the changes in the relations between 
doctor and patient that will be produced by the White Paper proposals 
appears to me to leave out some important considerations. 1. A third 
party will intervene between ‘doctor and patient, the local authority 
who couples them together. The general public has not yet realised 
that the scheme means medical cards for all, detailing each to a par- 
ticular doctor. The baffling vagueness of the thought and writing in 
the Paper make it hard to decide whether its authors really think 
that it is possible to direct doctors to patients without directing patients 
to doctors. 

2. At present the public employs the doctors, and can sack any one 
of them by refusing him a living. In the scheme the patients, who 
are not bad judges of a general practitioner, lose this control. As long 
as the local councillors approve of their employee he will have his 
fixed quota of patients allotted to him. 

3. To mitigate the rigors of this simple system a really remarkable 
expedient is introduced. It is that of officially authorising Government 
servants to take tips. Private practice will be allowed to those who want 
to indulge in it; in other words, though a doctor in the system is 
obliged to treat all patients free of charge, they can pay him if they 
care to. (The White Paper naively says that it must be assured that 
they get no extra value for their money if they do.) 

The woolliness of the thought and language here reach an unexampled 
vagueness and tangle Can a patient by paying get a doctor not assigned 
to him? Can he pay for an outside consultant to over-ride and give 
orders to Government servants? Judging by Mr. Willink’s answers 
he can enter a hospital and pay one member of the staff but no 
others, and cease paying that one at any point in the treatment. 

The doctor, however, will not be in as good a position as a waiter, 
since it is ruled that deductions to balance the amounts he may make 
in private practice will be made from his salary. Needless to say, it 
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is not stated who makes these deductions, how they are computed, 
nor to what percentage of profits they apply. 

4. As to the quality of the medicine provided: 

(a) If medical services are free they will obviously be called for 
more often than if they have to be paid for. Judging by the panel 
system, demand will double. 

(b) Equalisation of pay means equalisation of work; and this must 
be done at a level that can be easily held by all. No Government 
employee has ever worked as hard as the better General Practitioners, 
This means that the amount of work done per doctor will decrease. 

(c) Thus to run the system in any way at all it will be necessary 
to accept the services of anyone who can be called a registered prac- 
ttioner. There is, in medicine as in all professions, a fringe of those 
who cannet make a living in competition, some for extremely good 
reasons. They will all “be on the doorstep when the State lists open. 

(d) To run the service comfortably it will be necessary to rush through 
a medical course large numbers of students. They must be subsidised, 
since the pay given will be an uneconomic return for the amount at 
present invested in education. They will be of the type ‘attracted by 
a quiet life as Borough servants on a mediocre salary. 

(e) Those who make their money entirely out of the rich will be little 
affected. The “Harley Street racket” will flourish for those who can 
pay for it as well as for the State service which they do not use. 

To conclude, in my opinion the key to the reorganisation needed 
by the medical profession, in common with: all other human activities, 
lies in the medical schools. They give highly efficient treatment to 
rich and poor alike ; in them lay control works in harmony with pro- 
fessional technique ; their discipline is accepted by all doctors during 
part at least of their careers. They are ignored in the White Paper. 
—Yours faithfully, . DENIS BROWNE. 

The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 
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Sir,—“ Doctor and Patient” by Gordon Malet is a subtle piece of 
reasoning by an exceptional intellect, but it overlooks certain aspects of 
the doctor-patient relationship which should not be ignored if individuals 
are to preserve their freedom. Where the doctor is directly employed by 
the patient the relationship is correct. Where, however, the doctor is 
employed by a third party the relationship is incorrect. Responsibility is 
to the employer and the interests of the patient rank no higher than 
those of cattle in the “interests” of whose health the vet. is called in. 
The Medical Services of the Forces are wonderful but their job is to 
return patients to duty. By all means let us discourage mumbo-jumbo, 
but the myth of the “STATE” is even more dangerous mumbo-jumbo 
than that of the doctor-priest. Let us beware lest we cast out Satan 
with Satan.—Yours faithfully, M. T. Lewis. 
12 Newton Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, W.14. 


INDIA’S REAL FROBLEM 


Sir,—Having in his first letter described as “ misleading ” Professor Hill’s 
reference to a continuing increase in India’s population Mr. Sen now 
ascribes fO Dr. K. C. K. E. Raja the responsibility for “the notion that 
the rate of increase of the Indian population is likely to fall rapidly.” The 
Census Report, however, neither quotes, not attributes to Dr. Raja, any 
such statement, which is patently at variance with all that the Report 
contains and with its repeated emphasis upon the “ nature of the portent 
exposed for the attention of government and citizens alike” (Report, 
Pp. 34). 

The Report quotes Dr. Raja’s tables indicating that the proportion 
(not the actual number) of females expected to enter the reproductive 
period in 1941 should be lower than in 1931, and on this basis remarks 
that “ there would be some grounds for a view that in 1931 the reproduc- 
live position . . . may indeed have been at a peak.” But it does not 
enter into a discussion of that view nor does it express agreement with it, 
since it would be reasonable to expect that reduction in mortality rates 
would have some bearing on the question. 

So far as actual numbers are concerned it must be obvious that if the 
1931 Census totals were too low any upward revision would increase the 
numbers attaining the reproductive ages in 1941, while if totals are 
incorrect the same may apply to Dr. Raja’s tables. 

It is a perversion of Professor Hill’s motable article to transform it 
into an appeal for the speedy setting up of a purely Indian government. 
The article clearly sets aside the old approach from the political stand- 
point, pointing out that India’s vital problems would be “ the same under 
any constitution,” and calling for recognition of the need for such things 
as “more scientific farming, stronger administrative control, and drastic 
social change.” I put the emphasis upon the third of these, for no one 
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closely acquainted with Indian conditions can deny that the fundamental 
problem in India is to alter the outlook of the people and so remove the 
real underlying cause of India’s low factor of safety.—Yours faithfully, 

56 East Avenue, Bournemouth. A. R. BARBOUR. 


RIVER POLLUTION 

Sir,—The causes as stated by Mr. Hobday of the Lea Conservancy 
Board are correct and of long standing. They were brought frequently 
before the notice of the Board some twenty years ago when I and some 
friends who used to fish that one-time beautiful little stream foresaw what 
was happening. But nothing was done, although the Lea is an important 
part of London water supply. “The trout’s standard of purity is much 
higher than that of the human being,” as we were told by an eminent 
water biologist whom we then consulted, and the upper Lea gradually 
became the smelly sewer which it now is. My recollection is that we 
fishermen were considered fussy old busybodies worrying about nothing 
—only one more of England’s little rivers destroyed—Yours faithfully, 

The Flyfishers’ Club, 23 St. James’s Square, S.W. r. R. D. PEcx. 


“A FISHERMEN’S DIALECT” 
Sir,—Mr. Harcourt-Smith writes in his review of Mr. Hertz’s book, 
“ Nationality in History and Politics,” that the Irish Government fetched 
“a professor all the way from Norway to fabricate a national language out 
of a fishermen’s dialect.” As I am probably the man who has given 
rise to this legend I may be permitted to point out its entirely apocryphal 
character. The Irish Government did not need any Norwegian help in 
their language policy. On their side the Norwegian students of Gaelic 
have gone to Ireland on their own initiative. Their interest in Gaelic 
is quite natural. The Irish dialects are among the most interesting 
linguistic specimens in contemporary Europe and hundreds of years of 
Norwegian history are recorded in medieval Irish manuscripts—Yours 
faithfully, ALF SOMMERFELT. 
The Royal Norwegian Ministry of Education, 
Kingston House, Prince’s Gate, London, S.W. 7. 


THE NORMANDIE’S BERTH 


Sir,—Mr. Edward Shoosmith’s faith in the omniscience of the U.S. 
Army Chief Engineer in Europe is so touching that I am ready to lay 
the misconception in his quotation at the door of the Daily Express 
reporter. The deep-water berths at Cherbourg are known as the “ quai 
de France” and the “quai de Normandie,” but these are merely con- 
ventional appellations and the liner “ Normandie” never docked there: 
like the other ships belonging to the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 
she sailed from and to Le Havre.—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR Rau. 
Longwood, Wellington College, Berkshire. 


THE UNREST IN RELIGION 
Sir,—I have no wish to underestimate the value of the work of the Com- 
mission on Doctrine or to disparage the Commission’s “ authority,” when 
authority means, as anctoritas could mean, weight and prestige rather 
than legal power. 

But the words “an authoritative utterance of the English Church” 
can hardly fail to mislead, which would be very far from E¥asmian’s 
desire. They convey the notion of the English Church approving the 
Report and making it its own. Nothing of that kind has occurred, and 


it is not unimportant this should be made quite plain.—Yours faithfully, 
J. K. Moztey. 


SENSIBLE MONEY 


Sir,—Dr. Stopes’ suggestion of “Sensible Money,” while superficially 
attractive, and doubtless designed to attract support both from English 
conservatism and English talent for compromise solutions, does not in 
my view offer a suitable currency for post-war needs. 

In the first place, it is not a truly decimal system (£5 6s. 6id. is not 
5.666 but approximately 5.316) and secondly it does not meet the probable 
higher range of values in terms of money which we may certainly expect. 
I suggest as still more “ sensible ”:— 

10 farthings=1 x (24d)—denier or (?) 
1o deniers =1 florin. 
10 florins =1 pound. 
The halfpenny remains as two farthings, the penny as four farthings 
during the transition from our archaic to the “new-world” decimal 
system. The only change required is for the present 3d. piece to become 
a 24d. piece. Sixpences and shillings remain as quarter and half florins 
until withdrawn in the normal course of currency replacement. Dis- 
turbance is slight, and the ultimate gain immeasurable. Any change short 


of true decimalisation would not be worth while—Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp HINCHLIFFE. 


dime 


Applegarth House, Ottringham, Hull (Yorks). 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


PROTESTS against the slaughtering of animals which catch foot and mouth 
disease are again being heard in the land ; and they have, of course, some 
justification. The disease is curable. A very small proportion of the 
sufferers die of the malady and in regard to valuable pure-bred stock it 
would certainly be economically sound to cure instead of killing. On the 
other hand, if our most Draconian method were surrendered the disease, 
here as all over the Continent, would become endemic ; and economically 
the loss would be very much larger than at present, for the disease and 
its after-effects last a long time, during which the animal is a burden. 
The argument which has always prevailed with agricultural authorities is 
that our insular position enables us to keep a clean bill of health, in com- 
parison with any European country. One correspondent alleges that the 
progeny of cows that have been through the disease are immune. Is 
there any warrant for this claim? If these were immune races could 
perhaps be bred. 


Golf and Groundlings 

I had a very courteous opponent last week at the game of golf. He 
sliced, as the very elect may do, a long drive into the rough and after 
a long search found the ball lying snug in a lark’s nest. The law of the 
game did not allow him to remove it by hand without losing strokes and 
his humanitarian feelings did not allow him to play it, so he insisted on 
surrendering the hole. Larks’ nests on that course are numerous. Two 
willow warblers nested—on the ground, of course, close to two teeing 
grounds. The juniper bushes are well sprinkled with linnets’ nests, and 
an occasional long-tailed tit’s. The red shrike nests in the thorns. I 
have seen two birds hit by golf balls: one a lark which soon recovered 
from the blow, the other a cock chaffinch which was hit full in mid-air 
and instantly destroyed. Twice I have found a yellow-hammer’s nest 
(one in August), thanks to its juxtaposition to a crooked golf ball. 


The Cuckoo’s Notes 

So large a number of musicians have written to me on the subject 
of the cuckoo’s note that I must make one more comment on this popular 
theme. There is a general consensus of opinion that individual cuckoos 
vary and some do not get the interval or the single note quite true; but 
that most sing true intervals, among which the major third prevails ; and 
that no other bird in the long list sings notes that can be expressed on 
the piano. A characteristic letter comes from the musical organiser of 
one of our best bird counties who sends me the following note 
on the cuckoo’s music. “I don’t think there is any doubt at 
all that the cuckoo can sing true intervals. I have myself heard a 
major third, minor third, perfect fifth, perfect fourth and major second. . . . 
So far as I can judge, the intervals do not depend on the date or the 
locality, but on the individual bird’s whim.” He adds: “ The cuckoo’s 
notes are almost the only ones that can be written down in musical 
notation” and “few musicians seem to be ornithologists.” Is that last 
charge true? My own view is that nearly all the more famous orni- 
thologists are persons of great acuity of vision and long-sighted. That 
gift is the chief source of their inspiration. 


A Wagtail Inroad 

An oddity of bird movement—if the wagtails will forgive the phrase—has 
astonished observers on the river Lea. Just below an old, old mill is a 
bubbling reach where I have seen kingfishers, dabchicks, mallard, moor- 
hen and grey wagtail, last week appeared a bevy of yellow wagtails. 
This west-loving bird is seen in many places on migration, but its 
appearance in numbers in such a district at such a date seems to me 
quite irregular. Has the mill, once again, I rejoice to say, active, anything 
to do with the popularity of the water just below it? The publicity of 
the favoured reach proves no deterrent. 


In My Garden 

Among the rarer vegetables I fancy that purslane is beginning to rise 
in favour. To my palate it is very pleasant either as a cooked vegetable 
or in salad. Among herbs I would give a high'place to hyssop, which— 
to some noses—has a yet more pleasant smell than thyme. It is peren- 
nial and no trouble. Black mint is worth growing; and .on the subject 
of mint I have been struck by the great difference between different 
strains. Some have a very much more distinctive smell than others. One 
correspondent—from Sheffield—alleges that this is a scentless year, that 
the herbs have gone the way of musk which lost its scent suddenly and 
mysteriously some fifteen years ago. I have not even seen the plant— 
once grown by very many cottagers—for a good many years. So far 
as my experience goes the season has been singularly fragrant all round, 
Incidentally what did Keats mean by the “ musk-ruse”? Was the dog 
W. BeacH THOMasS., 
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rose once so called? 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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TRUE STORIES 


Miss C. settled in London in the hope that, her teach- 
ing career being ended, she might earn her living by her 
needle. Read on. 

Life was now easier for Miss C., for although her work 
was hard she could find opportunity to rest. A 
friend invited her to the country for several weeks at a 
time and the G.B.I. sent her to a Holiday Home in the 
West. Without friends her troubles, however small, 
might have irked, but she knew that if in any difficulty 
she had only to come to the G.B.I. This she did, and the 
G.B.I. through its Visitors went often to her. You see, 
she had become dependent on the G.B.I. for so much. It 
was not a Charity to her but a friend. She accepted 
gladly the help which it offered because the relation- 
ship was based on mutual trust and respect. 


(To be continued). 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 





58, S.W.1. 











K250 


THE past work of the Church Army during sixty years has 
brought priceless opportunities for the good work of 
the present. 


The Church Army’s future work depends largely on the 
provision of the 


Prebendary Carlile Memorial Training College, from 
which a constant stream of consecrated and trained 
men and women will go out for useful Evangelistic 
and for social work based on spiritual experience. 


£250 will provide ONE STUDY-BEDROOM for a trainee in 
the new College. 


_. Your gifts, larger or smaller, for the New Training College 
will be gratefully received. 
Please cross cheques Barclays a/c Church Army, payable to the 
Rev. H. H. Treacher, General Secretary and Head. 
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Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


HE demand for liquid milk is constant, 

but the supply is less in winter than in 
summer when there is a surplus. This surplus 
can be conserved in a number of ways, 
one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadbury’s Milk Chocolate retains the valuable 
milk solids (fat, protein and lactose) which 
contain calcium, phosphorus and vitamin D. 
Only the water which comprises roughly 87} 
per cent. of the milk bulk is eliminated. 
Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly con- 
centrated food, easily kept and transported 
and requiring no elaborate packaging. It 
retains the full food value of the milk almost 
indefinitely without special storage or canmng. 
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There will be no place for booms or 
slumps in a post-war world where 
millions will be homeless and whole 
nations short of the basic necessities 
of life. This Company believes 
that the giant task of reconstruction 
will provide full employment and a 
rising tide of prosperity for all . .. 
provided that international trade is 
freed of its old economic rivalries 


THE MOND NICKEL 





and placed on the stable basis of 


mutual benefit. In the interests of 
our own Company, as well as of 
industry as a whole, we therefore 
urge business leaders on both sides 
of the Atlantic to think and plan 
for the future in terms of Inter- 
national Industrial Collaboration 
as the only sure basis for world 
peace and prosperity. 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W.{ 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The English and Their History 
The Englishman and His History. By H. Butterfield. (Cambridge 

University Press. 3s. 6d.) 
In this remarkable little book on the Englishman’s interpretation of 
the history of England Mr. Butterfield has combined a guide for the 
use of the general reader with a study of value to professional 
historians. A combination of this kind in an essay of some 35,000 
words is an astonishing feat. Mr. Butterfield achieves it because 
he avoids the common error that “ popular” history is abbreviated 
history. History cannot be abbreviated but it can be explained or 
rather illuminated by the specialist who knows how to bring his own 
accumulated knowledge to bear on questions of non-specialised 
interest. 

Mr. Butterfield’s subject should be of interest to everyone, since 
the Englishman’s attitude to his own history is one of the factors 
determining his political beliefs and political action. What is this 
attitude? Mr. Butterfield begins by pointing out that “ wrong 
history” has been one of our assets. In other words, the trans- 
mutation of feudal liberties into political liberty by historically- 
minded lawyers and politically-minded antiquarians could not have 
come about unless there had been a certain “ misconstruing” of the 
middle ages. To this “ misconstruing” Mr. Butterfield applies the 





term “whig interpretation of history.” The term is not wholly 
adequate (“ parliamentary,” as opposed to “monarchical” might be 
better), but it can serve. The “whig interpretation” came into 


existence in the early seventeenth century. The Tudor interpreta- 
tion had been different. To the contemporaries of Henry VIII, 
King John was not a tyrant from whom great-hearted leaders of 
church and baronage extorted the foundation of our liberties, but 
a prototype of the “ majestic lord who broke the bonds of Rome.” 
There came a time, as every historian knows, when Englishmen 
began to forget the achievements of the Tudors in suppressing the 
power of the over-mighty subject. At this time, when the danger 
seemed to lie in an over-mighty monarch, a “ new kind of history” 
influenced men’s thoughts: a history based more on an analysis of 
institutions and laws than on chronicles of events. 

Out of this new history, used at first (and for obvious reasons, 
imperfectly) by lawyers, there was devised a whole battery of pre- 
cedent and example to be used against the arbitrary encroachment 
of royal. power. Through the misdating of a fourteenth-century 
description of the order of parliament, the House of Commons was 
traced back to Anglo-Saxon times (or earlier); a sceptic with a 
grievance, who ventured to say even in 1581 that he could “hear 
of no parliament” before Henry III was fined, imprisoned, and 
excluded from the house. King John now took on the character 
which he bears in Little Arthur’s History of England, and the sun 
of Magna Carta climbed high in the sky. Magna Carta indeed was 
a common object of veneration for historians, lawyers, antiquarians 
and politicians, and, with-the Petition of Right, the “ whig interpre- 
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tation” of the English past established itself as true to faith, if not 
to fact. The extravagances to which this new interpretation gave 
rise were curbed a little after 1660 when the tide turned again towards 
monarchy. For a time the immense antiquity of parliament and the 
non-feudal interpretation of Magna Carta were questioned, but with 
the revolution of 1688, the whigs—the real whigs—came into their 
own. We have remained a whig nation. 

At this point Mr. Butterfield changes the emphasis of his argument. 
He does not follow up the whig victory by an account of the crystal- 
lising of the version of the history which justified the success of 
1688. Thus Burke and Hallam do not appear and Blackstone is 
only mentioned in passing. Mr. Butterfield would say, rightly, that 
his book is not an account of English historiography but of the 
Englishman’s alliance with his history, and that, once the main 
terms of this alliance were settled, the drafting became a matter of 
secondary importance. Hence, with the Hanoverians firmly estab- 
lished, it is possible to take the English tradition for granted and 
to consider its significance. 

Upon this significance Mr. Butterfield writes with equal grace 
and wisdom. He points out the essential features of the English 
approach to political questions: a prosaic, common-sense approach 
contrasting curiously with the romantic and lyrical character of 
English poetry, less curiously, perhaps, if one considers poets like 
Wordsworth or Tennyson. Above all, the English have been for- 
tunate in that the whig interpretation allowed the idea of progress 
to be grafted into the historical tradition and thus made possible, in 
Mr. Butterfield’s words, an alliance with Time as well as with 
History. 

Mr. Butterfield’s conclusion is as wise and as charming as his 
argument. He sees that our past has been a present strength to us, 
but he knows that we cannot live by tradition alone. He knows 
that the classes now exercising ultimate political control in England 
may have reason to be less patient, less comprehending of the 
significance of the “alliance with time.” Certainly some of the 
guides of these new political masters—for example, Lord Beaver- 
brook or Mr. Low—have failed hitherto to grasp the English tradi- 
tion. Nevertheless, the tradition stands, and in their grumbling, 
and argumentative acceptance of methods of reconciliation rather 
than embitterment in politics, the English may still do more than 
save themselves: once again they may save Europe. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


Either a Little Liberal 


One Year’s Work. By Quintin Hogg, M.P. (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d.) 
Let's Try Liberalism. By Elliott Dodds. (Simpkin Marshall. 2s. 6d.) 


THESE two little books, so different in style and approach, have a 
great deal in common; and what they have in common throws 
interesting light on the present trends of party politics in Britain. 
Mr. Hogg, the Member for Oxford City, is chairman of the Tory 
Reform Committee and parliamentary leader of the so-called “ Young 
Tories.” Mr. Dodds is editor of the Huddersfield Examiner, a 
former president of the National League of Young Liberals, and a 
member of the Liberal Party Executive. Each is concerned to infuse 
into his party a new vigour, and to enlist for it the support of the 
younger generation, which has had no national opportunity to influ- 
ence the composition of Parliament for nine years. Mr. Dodds 
believes passionately that “the sort of Britain which the average 
inhabitant of these islands wants is a Liberal Britain, and the only 
instrument which can really be relied on to build it is a Liberal 
Party.” Mr. Hogg contends, with equal vigour. that only the Con- 
servative Party can carry out large reforms without endangering 
national unity. Disraeli, whose advocacy of “Tory Democracy” 
makes him a hero for Mr. Hogg, is dismissed by Mr. Dodds as 
“an old humbug whose primrose path usually led in the Right 
direction.” But behind this clash of party loyalties there lies sub- 
stantial common purpose as regards concrete measures of reform. 
Both support the principles and proposals of the Beveridge 
Report, a national housing scheme, a more extensive system of 
national education, the creation of a new society “ by the redistribu- 
tion of wealth and the development of social legislation.” Both 
believe that, in Mr. Hogg’s words, “ private profit is not the best or 
the only test of public advantage, but that the public advantage cannot 
be secured where there is not private profit.” Both believe less in 
State-ownership than in State-control, and seek to reconcile public 
control with private enterprise, each within its appropriate sphere. 
They equally oppose the more sweeping proposals of both the Labour 
Party and Common Wealth ; though neither of these parties would 
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oppose the actual measures urged by Mr. Hogg and Mr. Dodds 
except on the grounds that they do not go far enough. 

These two booklets make it abundantly clear that—except possibly 
for the diehard wing of Conservatives against whom Mr. Hogg and 
his followers wage battle—we are “all radicals now.” In the country 
there is a tide of opinion which can only be called radical. It has 
been started partly by reflection on the muddle and slowness of the 
inter-war years, partly by the upheaval of war itself, and it exists 
most strongly perhaps in the younger generation now fighting the 
war in the armed services, the factories and the fields. Every politi- 
cal party must swim with this tide of new radicalism if it is to win 
seats at the next election, and every party has wakened up to this 
truth. Party controversy has shifted on to a new plane, where much 
that was before contentious is now common ground. But is there, 
then, no tangible line of cleavage? 

Certainly there is a difference of degree. There is one indication 
of this in their views of the present effects of death-duties and 
income-tax. Mr. Hogg regards their efficacy in redistributing wealth 
with far greater satisfaction than Mr. Dodds, who considers them a 
mere half-way stage. For the conservative, “old talk about the 
*class-war’ is meaningless today.” For the liberal, “ Britain remains 
a land of Two Nations—the Haves and the Have-Nots—with the 
Have-Nots enormously preponderating.” Whether or not the 
arrangement of an all-party government is continued after the war— 
which Mr. Hogg hopes will happen, but Mr. Dodds hopes will not— 
there is already a basis for much agreed reform before the parting 
of the ways is reached: though this common ground might equally 
become the basis for a working party system, which cannot work 
where disagreement is fundamental. Perhaps the radical electorate 
will mind little from whose hands it gets the goods, so long as the 
goods are delivered. 

Let’s Try Liberalism is a systematic full-dress exposition of 
doctrine and programme: One Year’s Work is a looser collection of 
speeches and articles (many of them formerly published in The 
Spectator). Both, despite irritating repetitions and mannerisms, 
make stimulating reading. Both deplore—in the identical catch- 
phrase, any tendency to “ throw away the baby with the bath-water.” 
Is this a significant coincidence? Or is it just British politics? 

Davip THOMSON. 


New Poetry 
By Edward Thompson. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 
Death in April and Other Poems. By G. Rostrevor Hamilton. 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6 .) 
Elegies. By Alex Comfort. (Routledge. §s.) 
Shadows of Chrysanthemums and Other Poems. 
(Routledge. §s.) 
Here are four books of poetry: two from poets of established 
reputation, two from very young poets whose reputations are still 
in the making. The most important is Edward Thompson’s 100 
Poems, for the selection covers the whole range of his work from 
juvenilia to extracts from his latest publication, New Recessional, 
and to read it straight through (for the poems are printed chrono- 
logically) reveals a clear and interesting pattern of development. It 
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serves, in fact, as a poetic autobiography—though a somewhat 
sketchy one. The first dozen poems 4re unremarkable except for 
the spirit of religious fervour which inspires the best of them—a 
spirit which persists throughout his work. But the outstanding event 
in Edward Thompson’s career was the complete change of scene 
and way of life when he left England for India. Congenial exile 
is a great stimulant to a sensitive nature, and after a few uneasy 
dreams the poet woke up and began to write poetry ; his imagination 
expanded ; his verse threw off its dull and jog-trot rhythms and 
flowed with new freedom and vigour; there is a new sense of 
atmosphere, alien and colourful. As with so many Englishmen, his 
nature responded to the strangeness of the East; nor has it ever 
lost for him its fascination. He left India to take part in the 
Mesopotamian and Syrian Campaigns of the last war, and continued 
to find rich material for his poetry. These poems are the equivalent, 
in another medium, of Edward Lear’s Mediterranean sketches— 
sensitive, accurate ‘drawings, with the colour notes jotted down as 
he worked. Yet Edward Thompson is less impersonal than Lear ; 
his poems reflect more clearly than Lear’s drawings, actual ex- 
periences and emotions enjoyed and suffered with others. It 1s 
curious to find .that the’ poems written in England and America 
ire—with rare exceptions—failures. There are attempts at light 
verse, at fierce indictment, and rarely that direct descriptive writing 
which is his best vein. One gets the impression in reading this 
book of poems of a sensitive man responsive to heat and colour 
because he is himself essentially unsensuous; of a man offended 
by the materialistic culture of the West because he is by nature a 
mystic: 

“T will seek the woods, the shining quietness 
Of sal and flowering laurel—there wait till falls 
The drift of darkening shadows, and memory throws 
Over loved trees and spirit her cloak of repose.” 

The creative artist cannot have too great an intellectual capacity 
for his task, but he can have too much information and too good 
a memory, and reading Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton’s poems one has 
the feeling that he is perhaps too well educated and too well read. 
His craftsmanship is remarkable, and particularly so at a time when 
this quality is undervalued and has few practitioners ; he can enter 
the poetic mood and summon, tov, the poetic image: 

*“ At such an hour, when day 

On the broad river makes her last delay, 

And swans in that remaining brilliance rest 

On luminous reflections, breast to breast, 

And sway white necks like ghostly flower stemsag 

At such an hour my mind, 

By fever at the centre long confined, 

Has spread to the circumference, has been 

Circle and very conscience of the scene, 

All light and silence with the silver Thames.” 
This seems to me good poetry. Yet there are poems in this book 
so derivative in mood, so “after the school of ” a Cowper or a 
Thompson, that—good as they are—the reader feels uneasy. They 
are anachronisms ; the couplets ring somewhat empty on our ears. 
The problem for the skilful craftsman is not to refine away—or, 
conversely, not to over-elaborate—the original poetic impulse and 
not to accepi skill in place of inspiration. 

Mr. Comfort has already gained some reputation as a poet and 
prose writer. This new book of verse will, I think, add to it. The 
mood is more tranquil, the pervading tone low but rarely dull, 
though the constant repetition of skull and skeleton imagery becomes 
wearisome. The literary image is less frequent than in earlier work, 
and the “clever” epithet is disappearing ; the general impression 
is of more mature and considered work. There is an advance, too, 
in control and workmanship, so that, although there are few brilliant 
images, there are some well-sustained passages and a real power to 
create atmosphere, as in the description of horses crowding uneasily 
after the traveller at night: 

“Who told this secret to those curving necks 

and laid a terror on the long-legged foal 

teaching his round eyes of waste fields of time 

when as they were not so they shall not be?” 
The danger is still of pretentiousness and wordiness. The most 
obvious influence of the moment is the earlier Eliot, a dangerous 
model for a young poet of today because too easily and unconsciously 
reproduced : 
“T believe in winter, in the season of ends. 

Quiet the doomed leaf hangs at the bough’s tip 

teaches the lesson of death in a dead season 

here in my brittle year a sober preacher.” 
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Our men—they joke 

on the eve of battle. 

They go forward , 
never faltering, never dismayed, 
on the road to victory. 

They shall lack nothing 

our support can give them. 

We are 

in duty bound— 

each one of us—to SALUTE 
THE FIGHTING FORCES 

with more and yet more saving! 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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We used to pride ourselves that theré was no part 
of Britain where you could not get Whiteway’s Cyder. 
Now that is changed. Cyder, like many other things, 
is being zoned to save transport and labour. We can 
send our cyder only to certain areas, 
and many people who for years have 
held Whiteway’s in high esteem, must 
now be denied it until zoning ends. 
To the lucky ones in the Whiteway 
zones we extend our congratulations; 
to those who must forgo their favourite 
cyder, we offer our sincere regrets. 
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Will you help to place little feet 
firmly on the ladder of life? 


The Royal Alexandra School cares for fatherless or motherless 
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done, the children are helped by further training or in other 
ways, to the occupation for which they are best suited. The 
Welfare Committee need funds for this purpose—to start these 
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President: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT 
Hon. Treasurer: James V. Rank, Esq. 
Offices: 34-40, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
(The Exhibition “ Youth Calling” has been postponed.) 
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But there are good poems here, especially “ Epitaph” and the 5th 
and 6th Elegies. 

Miss Scovell’s first book of poems is impressive for two reasons. 
Firstly, she shows a sensitive and delighted response to ordinary 
life which transmutes the familiar into the new ; secondly, she has 
a talent for verse which she has considerably developed if (as I 
suppose) the poems in this book are arranged chronologically. Her 
themes are mostly of love and Nature—the domestic nature of city 
parks, gardens, flowers in pots and children’s walks and the 
nature of the countryside. Her observations are clear and accurate, 
but they are used imaginatively. Here is a description of orchids: 

“Wild purple orchids here and there 
An inch high in the short grass stood, 
As dense with light as precious stones, 
As strange on earth as drops of blood: 
Stones that have poured and poured their close 
Packed colour endless years through earth ; 
Blood that, deeply lodged in flesh, 
Fearful and lustrous comes to birth.” 

Which incidentally recalls Edward Thompson’s: 
“ Where the crimson lamps of the poppy blaze 

In the southward-streaming wind, and the purple light 

Of the orchis-torches makes the tall grass bright.” 

There is a finish and completeness about Miss Scovell’s poems 
which is an essential quality in good lyric poetry. Many of the 
younger poets are returning to the stanza form and to a modified 
use of rhyme—both true and half-rhymes—and it will be interesting 
to see how this tendency develops. SHEILA SHANNON. 


Someone Else’s Boy 
Those Clouded Hills. By B. L. Coombes. (Cobbett. §s.) 


“There is a great need for boys underground. The country 
is screaming out for them to go—although usually they mean some- 
one else’s boy.” So says Mr. Coombes, a pit worker who has been 
an ambulance man for 15 years and served on a miner’s lodge 
committee for six; and his book is not likely to convert parents 
seeking an opening for their sons to the view that mining would 
be a good thing to which to put them. The nucleus of the present 
mining population of Britain was recruited from agricultural areas 
at a time when mining offered shorter hours and better wages 
than farm labour. Since then industrial occupations of many kinds 
(but all based on coal) have been created which offer better condi- 
tions at higher wages; and surely only inertia and clannishness keep 
men in the industry at all, despite the advantages Mr. Coombes 
enumerates: protection from the weather, cheap coal, daily adven- 
ture in a continual battle against nature, equality among all men. 
Not a very inspiring list to set against work underground where 
the intense blackness “ hammers against your eyeballs” ; bodies are 
always distorted to suit the shape of the roadways; lungs protest 
against the lack of fresh air; and there is constant risk of accident 
and disease. 

During the years 1928-37, 18 miners were killed and 3,000 
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injured in every working week; of the total of 602,497 casualties, 
280 killed and 59,853 injured were boys under sixteen. No com- 
pensation is paid for the first three days of disability (unless it lasts 
more than a month), with the result that many quite serious injuries 
are never reported, especially by married men. Moreover, Mr. 
Coombes thinks that “ the accident rate will always be high . . . I 
have seen accidents happen when all our experience told us that 
place should be safe.” -Then there is the dust disease, dread of 
which, @*oupled with income-tax deductions, is a potent cause of 
absenteeism among young miners: “these absentees can feel the 
ominous tightening of the chest and hope to stave off the disease 
by losing time frequently and so clearing the lungs.” 

Mr. Coombes considers that mining could be made tolerable 
by: a guaranteed week with adequate wages; compensation at least 
three-quarters of a man’s working wage, and the abolition of the 
three-day penalty; better cultural facilities; houses with water 
sanitation and labour-saving devices. Not a great deal to ask for 
men who face death every day, peace or war, in order that the whole 
fabric of our country may survive. Whether, even with these condi- 
tions, men outside the mining communities could be attracted into 
the industry—as they must be if “ the ranks of the men who swing 
the mandrels” are to be sufficiently replenished—seems to me, at 
any rate, doubtful. IRENE CLEPHANE. 


Fiction 
Mrs. Loveday. By Robert Goodyear. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Tucker's People. By Ira Wolfert. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Hard Facts. By Howard Spring. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
‘THESE three novels, differing so widely in conception and execution, 
are all concerned with dire failure; the failure of the individual 
to compromise with life in Society. 

Robert Goodyear (whose first novel I Lie Alone, published in 
1935, dealt with the problem of the lonely, unwanted and friendless 
spinster) has written the study of a femme fatale in Mrs. Loveday. 
The book opens with Clare, a beautiful woman of thirty-eight, parting 
with one of a succession of lovers she has had since her first affair 
with the son of the village squire. He was killed in the first world 
war. The handicap of an illegitimate daughter did not prevent 
Clare from marriage with the banal and amiable Will Loveday, a 
successful commercial traveller, jike herself a native of Water Gréen. 
Clare’s sister Kate lives with then, housekeeping efficiently and 
looking after Will’s creature comforts; nervously aware of guilt 
and ignorance. Into this household comes Richard Forrest, who has 
got himself engaged, rather casually, to Clare’s daughter Nell. He is 
to convalesce from a tiresome illness during Nell’s visit to America 
on business. And so another episode begins in Clare’s predatory 
career of nympholepsy ; lightly and unsuspectingly, she goes to meet 
ruin. Robert Goodyear has imagination; a quick ear for 
colloquialisms, a bright eye for the odd angle of the ordinary, and a 
brilliant sense of place. He uses the technique of impressionism 
with considerable effect and skill, so that the minor characters fulfil 
the calls made on them with a persuasive naturalness. Such a novel 
demands comparison with Madame Bovary ; readers, familiar with 
the great French classic, will find the influence of Flaubert here ; but 
Clare is a romantic in her own right. This is Robert Goodyear’s fourth 
book, it marks an increase in power and promise; if the author 


could rid himself a little of the coolness for which he has been so. 


highly (and mistakenly) praised, and develop passion in its place 
his gain in talent would be considerable. For all the present-day 
competence of authors, it is a lean period for the novel ; talents such 
as Goodyear has are all too rare among the younger novelists. 
After such deliberate economy Tucker’s People, a long book 
about the gangsters of New York. seems rather shapeless and verbose. 
Ira Wolfert presents a terrible picture of society in chaos. His theme 
is frantic ; showing the vain efforts of would-be decent people to 
compromise with evil. The characters in the story are all caught up 
in an illegal betting racket on which the police, since they are heavily 
bribed, turn a blind eye. And then Tucker, one of the big racketeers, 
decides to take over, since he, too, wants security in the shape of 
something less appalling than the career he has followed with such 
success for so long. There is a ready, if not willing, victim to hand 
in his leading gun-man’s elder brother. Leo Minch, having lost 
a respectable business through ignorantly obliging Tucker, has cashed 
in on the unsought, unwanted reputation of being one of the gangster’s 
men. His gambling ramp is flourishing gaily when Tucker begins 
to move again. Leo decides to fight, but he is hopelessly outclassed 
by the superior organisation behind the gangster. His premises are 
raided by way of a start, since the police naturally work for the 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 279 
[A Book Token fer one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
selution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Jr 25th. Envelopes should be recewed not later than first post thet day and 
must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Selutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
ACROSS 7. ous not changed. (7.) 
: 8. Bedding in these. (5.) 
. nt et (s.) 13. In a left-turnish manner. (11.) 
* we ‘ - ’ 7 16. How to shorten the drama. (9.) 
9. Virtuously vertical. (7.) 18. Push a boat round the north-east 
10. Miss Austen’s girl takes to horse with . (7) = oe “ _ 
a gun. (4, 3.) 19. American naturalist. (7.) 
as. A peaceful fight. 3.) , . 21. A thankless sort of person. (7.) 
32. O wed Mae West. (Anag-) (11.) a te 
> a 22. Medical officer last month. (5.) 
14. Store at which to buy a lynx? (s.) > alll 
15. Not a woman’s garment evidently 23. Spartan magistrate. (5-) 
“ (7) . ” 26. Forty-five inches short, really! (3.) 
17. Make it clear. (7.) 
Sg oy SOLUTION TO . 
22. He gets his own back, and then CROSSWORD Neo. 277 
some. (11.) 
24- Rabbitless Gascony. (3.) 
2s. Heat urn. (Anag.) (7.) . 
27. The star toreador. (7.) 
28. Irritable. (5.) 
29. King John’s drink doesn’t sound so 


viscous as it might have been. (9.) 


DOWN 


. The French cat got so confused that 
its quarry swallowed it. (9.) 
2. The last place to encourage egoism. 


~ 


(7 

. Do people go like this when to'd to 
take cover? (11.) 
Darts up in ease. 
See 6 dn. 

20. §. Evidently the pessimist is one 
whe is out of breath. (3, 5, §.) 


SOLUTION ON JULY 28th 
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The winner of The Spectator Crossword No. 277 is Miss M. HIiGGIson, 
5 Arundell Road, Weston-super-Mare, Som. 








WOM, A defimite object 


EhsT INDIES © ancient explorers all had a definite object, 


NUNIT) but did not always attain it. Research is 
; Nh |W Mipy 







modern exploration and has its objects, 
but what will be disclosed can never be 
forecast. To-day, the Empire's largest 
Cancer treating Hospital is exploring 
uncharted seas of knowledge in Its cease- 
less fight against that disease. Will you 
contribute towards the cost of this vital 
service to mankind 7? 
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It is the work of © 


*MOORFIELDS’ 


to ensure that nobody shall go blind whose sight it is within 

the scope of present day knowledge to save. It is also the 

aim of the hospital to foster ophthalmological research in 

the hope that increased knowledge will mean the saving of 

sight in cases at present doomed to blindness. Please help 
by donation or legacy. 


£60,000 needed this year 
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“ Gentlemen, 

“ Oil-tankers visit such out-of- 
the-way places, and it was this 
state of affairs which separated 
me from Barneys for about five 
months—a separation I did not 
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. Barneys 


Barneys (Medium), Punchbowle (Full), Parsons Pleasure (Mild), 2/94 oz. 


arrived at ... It is the only tobacco 
which,in my experience of exported 
tobaccos, completely compares with 
that obtainablein England, bothwith 
regard to freshness and quality.” 


JOHN SINCLAIRG 














46 THE 
highest bidder. Forced in to line up with Tucker, Leo is soon neck 
deep in the toils of the latest racket. Outside forces take a hand in 
the complicated game; there ore rival politicians, rival policemen, 
and rival gangsters, all out for Tucker’s blood. and all hot on his 
dirty trail. The gangster escapes, his betrayed associates take the 
rap. The book ends as it began in tragedy and confusion. The author 
holds the false and stupid values of society responsible, and he has 
written a terrible indictment of its passion for the power of wealth. 
His effects are sometimes blurred by the welter of detail and the use 
of repetition, but in spite of its flaws he has written an impressive 
novel. 

Hard Facts, by Howard Spring, is the first part of a trilogy, and 
takes its title from a popular weekly paper, founded by Dan 
Dunkerly, who is ambitious for fame and fortune. The scene is 
Manchester in the second half of the nineteenth century, and the 
principal character is the sentimental curate from Sussex, Theo 
Chrystal. Others include Alec Dillworth, a young poet from the 
slums, and his sister Elsie, who after a short and not very successful 
career as a prostitute showed signs of becoming a musical prodigy. 
Alec has, of course, sold himself to the benevolent Dan in order to 
rescue her from the streets. She and Theo fall in love. He plans 
to marry her, but then discovers the horrid secrets of her past. Alec 
attacks him with a dagger; but Elsie saves him at the cost of her 
hand, and her future as a violinist. Theo retreats hastily and 
marries his kind and wealthy patroness instead. Those who like 
sentimental melodrama should enjoy this novel very much. 

JoHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 





Historical Principles. 


A Dictionary of American English on 
170s. each.) 


Parts XIV.-XVI. (Humphrey Milford. 
A FURTHER three parts of this magnificent dictionary compiled at 
the University of Chicago, under the editorship of Sir William Craigie 
and Professor James R. Hulbert, have now appeared covering from 
“Outdoors” to “Schoolhouse Preacher.” This great work of 
scholarship makes steady progress, but it may need a new edition 
almost as soon as it is completed, so fast does the language change 
and get enriched by the development of events. Also, it is not with- 
out errors of omission even now ; for, glancing cursorily through 
its pages, I notice that under “ Plain” there is no mention of Plain- 
song, but I presume that this word does not fall into the special 
compass of the book, which is intended not as a complete dictionary 
of the English language, but 2s an American supplement to the great 
Oxford Dictionary—in which case, however, there seems to me to be 
a certain amount of inevitable overlapping. 
Harrap’s Shorter French-English Dictionary, Vol. II., English- 

French. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuts is Vol. II of the English-French section of Harrap’s Shorter 
French and English Dictionary, an abridgment of their famous 
large two-volume Standard Dictionary edited by J. E. Mansion, 
which is the finest dictionary of its kind for general use. This 
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abridged version will be found to meet all the demaads of the 
educated reader, who will rarely find that he has to have recourse 
to the larger version. It has the same virtues of large and clear 
type, abundant examples, and a rich supply of idiomatic forms, and 
is unquestionably of remarkable value. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


By gradual stages the hopeful news from the war fronts is ousting 
the flying bomb as the most important immediate influence in the 
stock markets. While it is true that there has not yet been any 
recovery in turnover to the high figures of a month ago, it is notice- 
able that buyers are again getting the whip-hand. Even the first 
shock of the new aerial bombardment did not precipitate any selling, 
such trivial falls as were recorded having been due almost entirely 
to the usual protective tactics of the jobbers in an uncertain phase. 
Now, it seems, weight of money is beginning to reassert its influence 
as the less timid investors decide to abandon inactivity and make 
the appropriate response to the promise of the war news. My 
reading of the situation is that although the flying bomb will brake 
the rise in equity prices, it cannot alter the upward trend. 


POWELL DUFFRYN POSITION 


While I am still critical of the details of the consolidation plan 
recently carried through by the Powell Duffryn group, the first 
accounts of Poweli Duffryn, Limited, the new merger company, 
underline the advantages of the revised capital structure. The figures 
appear in a much simpler form, and would be even more instructive 
to stockholders if they were accompanied by a consolidated profit 
and loss account and balance-sheet. For the year to March 31st 
profits have risen from £571,946 to £602,494, an increase which has 
been due, at least in part, to the inclusion for the first time of a 
dividend from Cory Brothers, which was purchased towards the end 
of 1942. In his statement Mr. Edmund L. Hann points out that 
certain receipts from the Government under the Coal Charges Order 
relating to previous financial periods have been allocated to reserve 
for deferred repairs. This reserve will be available to meet some 
of the heavy expenditure required in post-war years. Ordinary stock- 
holders have already received an agreeable surprise in the increase 
in the dividend from 7} per cent. to 8 per cent. The higher rate 
is now shown to represent a cautious distribution of available earn- 
ings in that general reserve account receives a further transfer of 
£150,000, while the carry forward is raised by £36,000 to £168,352. 
The group’s liquid position remains quite strong, holdings of cash, 
marketable investments and tax reserve ceruficates amounting 
together to over £3,300,000. At 24s., Pewell Duffryn £1 ord:nary 
units are yielding over 6} per cent. on the 8 per cent. dividend. This 
generous return is no higher than can be obtained on many other 
colliery investments, but looks reasonable enough in relat-on to the 
strength of the company’s finances and the post-war earnings 
prospects. 

LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD 

London property shares have beea among the few groups to suffer 
from the latest form of aerial bombazdment. London County Free- 
hold ros. ordinary units fell, for example, from 19s. 3d. to 17s. 6d. 
They have now recovered, however, to 18s. 6d. on the strength of 
the announcement of a final dividend tor the year to March 31st 
of 5 per cent. This brings up the total distribution to 74 per cent., 
the first return on their investment which ordinary stockholders have 
had since an enviable record was broken in 1941. In pre-war years 
this company regularly paid iI per cent. on the ordinary stock, the 
Ios. units normally standing around 21s. in those days the general 
run of yields was ‘higher thar it is now, so that a restoration of 
the 11 per cent. rate after the war, which seems by no means un- 
likely, Would justify something better than the pre-war valuation of 
the stock. Although £2,479,000 of ordinary ranks behind the 
£821,000 of preference capital, the equity is really highly geared in 
that there is £4,665,639 of, debenture stock and a further £720,000 
of mortgages and bank loans. The pre-war 11 per cent. was always 
well covered by available earnings. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
of the a 
a “SHELL” TRANSPORT To MEMBERS of th 
1 clear o e 
Is, and 
ne a er Scottish Widows’ 
THE annual general meeting of the “ Shell” Transport and Trading Co., 
T Ltd., was held on July 11th, in London, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, Fund 
M.C. (the chairman) presiding. 
The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the accounts :— In the ast 128 , 
on : ~— § r s 
usting The energies of the whole oil industry have been concentrated on P ye members have 
: meeting the needs of war. Many problems of supply and transport invested nearl s — . 
in the have been faced and overcome. The completion of various pipeline Y £99,000,000 = pecan. 
n any projects, the effective use of all inland waterways and the continued During the same period over 
\otice- movement of great quantities of oil by the railways, together with the © I oe £105,000,000 
agree increased number of tankers available, have succeeded in meeting the _ id b ‘ a 
ft essential requirements. Perhaps the most striking development in a year was paid to members or their families and 
eiling, of record achievement in the U.S.A. has been the vast increase in aviation ae ‘ 
itirely fuel production. No less than 16 per cent. of the total U.S.A. production the Society still holds £36,000,000 out of 
bone of this aviation fuel came from Shell plants and, of course, our efforts ict th lai aa 
paase. in this connexion are not confined to the U.S.A. Many of the which to pay the claims of existing members 
uence technical advances which have affected the quality and quantity of ghey °. 
make aviation fuel production are the direct result of the research and skill as tney arise. 
My of the Royal Dutch-Shell Group’s scientists and technicians. 
a The trading results of Shell Union for 1943 compare very favourably Iner * * 
re ) ease your stak h 
brake with 1942. Cash resources are considerable and the company has set y stake in this strong old 
aside special appropriations as provision for various war-time uncertainties mutual Society. In most cases new with. 
and post-war contingencies. 
Turning to Venezuela, I mentioned last year that a new petroleum rofit lici : r rT 
t : olici ! 
law had been passed under which the Government would grant new P a ce CIVILIAN. WAR 
plan concessions with extended life in exchange for the existing concessions. RISKS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 
first Those companies in which we are interested applied for and have in - 
as due course received such new concessions. Our producing operations Welis teu ne 8 
pany, in other countries, particularly in Colombia, Egypt and Trinidad, are rite to your agent or to the Secretary, 
zures developing satisfactorily. P in ; 
ctive While the year’s work has necessarily been concentrated on the one S$ i h Wid 
profit task of meeting the needs of the Allied war machine throughout the cott Ss ows 
: world, careful plans are being drawn up for the re-opening of our pro- Fund 
3Ist ducing, manufacturing and marketing activities in those many countries 
1 has overrun by the enemy, in confident anticipation that their deliverance Head Office : 9, St. Andrew Sq., Edinburgh, 2 
of a is at hand. 
ae The report was adopted. 
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f policies at normal rates with a reduc- GROOM’S ORPHANAGE 
ro . 2 : ‘ (in Shropshire for war 
352 tion in benefits on death during period), Maintained with lov- 
sash, epene ing care, they are brought up 
ting hostilities. ina Christian atmosphere and 
nary trained to become good and 
This useful citizens. Ages range 
ree from babyhood to 15 years, 
the Caring for such a large family is a great responsibility but all who 


ings so kindly assist in their maintenance would rejoice to see their happi- 
ness and well-being. 


e ] if In addition; there is the extensive work of the CRIPPLEAGE 

e q u l ta e 1 e at Edgware, Middlesex, and Clerkenwell, London, at which hundreds 

ffer of women and girls, crippled beyond recovery, have found a home 
and happiness ‘and received special training which has enabled them 


; » 
‘6d. A ance Soc et , — | — 
to become partially self-supporting. It is only possible to maintain 
6d. Ss Ss u r I y and extend this humane enterprise by the loving gifts of those who 





























| of Founded 1762 delight in such beneficence. 
31st . 
We depend entirely upon voluntary contributions and legacies. 
“ts 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
| Report gladly sent on request. President: The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 
ars No shareholders No commission ene . * en 
the 
eral ° 
] 0 RIPPLEAGE 
“ THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA a NE 
un Gassepeenl te Royal Charter, 1835.) AND FL = I MISS ON | 
of ad Office ¢ 
the 4, THREADNEEDLE> STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
in Py % Copieal, a, $00,000; Pre. Fund, a, $00,000; Currency cor Workrooms and Cottage Homes—Edgware. 
0,00 serve Liability o roprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
309 The Bank, which has numerous Branches theoughont Australia onl New Zealand, Head Office—37 Sekforde St., Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1. 
avs issues Telegraphi c Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
: and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Six Cigars, in short supply like so 
many ther good = things. But 
Journey’s End is pleasant indeed 
in the enjoyment of this grand Is, 
PERSONAL 
YREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes 
At irned EQ XUAL TO NEW from 70/-, List FREE.— 
VAL nen s ScreNTiric TURNING AND TarILoRING Works 
Lrp.. Dept. 76, 46 Ilford La: Iiford, London. 
»YURNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
>? wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
ll. Mark cleasly damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
{enDeRS; Ltp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
+ANCER SUFFERER (301/44).—Widower, 58, school- 
( boy son, very poor Needs extra nourishment. 
Please help. Jewellery gos received.— NATIONAL 
Socrery ror CANCER Retrer, 2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, 


Surrey 
‘HILDREN THRIVE splendidly on BERMALINE 
( BREAD, and they like its delicious taste. Creates 
enerey, easily digested, makes appetising sandwiches. 
Ask BAKER, or write, BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow. 
‘1LOCHES SAVE WEEKS. They speed-up your 
( Vegetables, make possible an extra crop, double 
output, provide fresh food the year round, Thirty years” 
roof. Send for List. —Cuase Ltp., 33 The Grange, C hestecy 
ETACHED HOUSE.—Six rooms and bath (H. and C.), 
all modern conveniences. Kent, 33 miles from 
ondon. Near bus and rail. One-and-half acres ground 


with two tomato houses 100 ft. by 25 ft. each, and forcing 

house 90 ft. by 12 ft. Well stocked with fruit trees. For 

sale with possession. —Box 148 : 
Practical 


] you BLE-SPEED WORDS for quick notes. 
use from first hour’s study. One idea—one Speed- 


word for all languages. Test lesson 3d.—Durttons (S), 


92-3, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
| YINANCE.—REGIONAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone : 


REGent 5983. 
ANDBAGS handbag makers. Highes: 
| craftsmanship. 14-day service. Post or call REMAKE 
Company 457, Brompton Road. London. S.W.3 
] ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THe APPEAL SECRETARY 
. ELP NEEDED for lady su ffering fromT.B. and unable 
] to earn her living. Savings exhausted. (Case 263.)— 
Appeal “ S,’’ Distressep GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
74, Brook Green, W.6. 
J ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 


repaired by 


HanpraG 


4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFariang (C.), 
96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


he Study, 
ae 


\ | ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. 
a redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, 
LD PEOPLE suffering acutely through homelessness and 
( wartime difficulties find care in 26 Quaker hostels. 
Please help with donation to Frrenps’ RELIBF SERvIcs, 
Room 50, Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1. (Regd. 
War Charity. 
*MOKERS say with solid reason, 
b “ TOM LONG is never out of season.” 
‘TAIRS BLAZING . . . but ESCAPE certain for you 
\ and family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if 
Automatic DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. 
stamp.—JOHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, 
C heshire. 
‘HE enemy has received strong reinforcements. War 
conditions have checked our advance against the in- 
sidious foe, Tuberculosis. Please help us to maintain our 
fight by sending a donation to THE TREASURER, Brompton 
Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
‘te LESSER ANTIQUES.—An Exhibition of Papier 
Mache Trays, Chairs, etc. Coffee and Work Tables, 


THE SPECTATOR, 





Tea Caddies and Caskets, Fire Screens and other small 
objects. —HEAL’s, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
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KERFOOTS 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
emb »dy 


experience 


the manufacturing 

of over 89 years 
_ 

VAPEX 


relieves Cold 


CALCIUM-D 
for Calcium Deficiency 


COMPRESSED DRUGS 
Tablets of every description 


MEDICATED PASTILLES 
for Throat and Chest Affections 


Civilian supplies strictly limited. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of sevesoetied - Lancashire 

















Cant book? 


. is only limited accommoda- 
tion im our Hotels Our chiet concern 
is to keep in organised readiness tor the 
moment when our patrons will be tree to 
travel again. 


At times there 





Corrie, Arran 
Brodick, Arran 
Lamiasn Hotel : Lamiash, Arran 
Crawford Hotel Crawtord, Lanarkshire 
Douglas Arms Hotei . Lanarkshire 
Caledonian Hote! Lanark 
Black Bull Hotel..Killearn, Stirlingshire 
Gartocharn Hote! ....Lochiomondside 
Balloch Hotel..Balloch, Lochiomondside 
King's Arms Hotel... Girvan, Ayrshire 
Ailsa Arms Hotel Girvan. Ayrshire 


gcoltish Trust Hotels 


Public House Trust (Glasgow 
District), Ltd, 103 W. Regent 
St., Glasgow, C.2. Dou. 6886. (General 


Corrie Hotei 
Douglas Hotel 








Manager, D. M‘Dougall.) 

















ncor by al Charter, 1° 


resident—THE RT. HON. UNT HALIFA 


qnabets of the Cour ru ehoresson H. R. O 
a Fund was founded in 


scientific institutions. It is a centre for rese: 


up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 


for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Waring, Bt., 


London, W.C.2 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 





IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND | 


Roy » 
Patron—WiS Most. ‘Gracious MAJESTY sa KING. 
EAN. M.D., F.R.C.P | 


1902*under the direction of 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons | 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
rch and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
Our knowledge has so increased 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


rial Cancer Research Fund 


1944 


*TAMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 


‘ sent on appro. at ld. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis. 

combe Road, Watford. 

te EDS, Scotch alf-Wool, from 7/- and 2 coupons per 
yard. Write for patterns. —DENHOLM Tw: EDS, 

Hawick, Scotland. 

5 ew TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May 

_ 8 neg Branch : St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cr 955. 


r5¢ 


Buck $ Imer 
W HE RE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? 
—Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature 









Develop your latent talent in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only school under the 
patronage of leading yspaper proprietors. REDUCED 
FEES. Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Eng. Literature. 
Personal tuition by correspondence. No time limit. Free 
advice and Booklet from ae Dept., L.S.J., 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.( Mus. 4574 





EDUCATIONA! 
( YOLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—Professor Cavenagch’s 
Lecture on “The Report of the McNair Com- 
mittee,” which was arranged for 15th July, has been post. 
poned until October, see later advertisements. S. MAXWELt 
Secretary. 
I OME 


for Lond. Matric., 





STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Posta! Tuition 
Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 


A CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE.— 
4 For particutare applv Box No A.893 


OrFictaL YEAR Books. 
)UBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Book 
Boys). By post 13s. 1d. 
‘ — PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 
s. 1 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 
Deane & Sons, Ltp., 31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
| pOR TUGUESE.-— Beginners Vacauon Course n 
London, August 10-23. Also Beginners’ and 
Advanced Courses in Spanish. Programmes, HIsPANic 
Councit 7-° Finsburv Circus London E.C.2 
se HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab.), 
London training leading to work of national 
Lovely 
from: 
Arms, 


First class 
importance now and interesting post-war careers, 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus 
Secretary, Heath House. Clungunford, Craven 
Shrooshire. 

i ines QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
the gap between school ard call- -up with an always 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough. 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939— 
or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 
rFHEATRES AND EXHIBITIONS, &c 
RTISTS OF FAME AND OF PROMISE.— 
Exhibition of Pictures and Sculpture. Lercesrer 
Ga.terigs, Leicester Square. 10-5.30. Sat. 10- 
DETER ones Gallery, 8th-29th july. flowe: paintings 
by Hichens, Feibusch, Meninsky Rowntree, 
Visdall Trevelyan nd other-—First Floor, Sloane 
square SW! 


flee LEFEVRE GALLERY 
New 





New Address 131-134, 
PAINTINGS BY Britis 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


Bond Street, W.1). 
Artists. Daily 


AND FRENCH 
APPOINTMENTS 
‘ter ADVICE BUREAU worker urgently 

required. East London Borough. Approximately 
£3 per week.—Write SecRETARY, 2, Homerton High 
Street, E.9. 


»PEQUIRED September. Music Mistress, piano, class 


\ singing £150 resident. Girls’ recognised school 
Surrey-Hants. border’ Also junior Mistress, principal sub- 
ject French to 14, assist generally with transition. Netball, 
tennis, helpful. Responsible position near future. Salary 





ifications and experience.—Box No. 147 


according to qual 















K.G., P.C | 


Royal 


the 


many hours, 








COMFORT with 


Do you suffer unnecessary 
denture which has become loose through gum-shrinkage ? 
recommend KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE to make false teeth 
fit firmly—in order to restore confidence and comfort and to enable 
you to masticate food properly. 
denture and user, it will hold your dental plate in correct position for 
thus obviating painful and embarrassing 
From all chemists—1/3 and 3/3. 


KOLYNO 


RE 


CONFIDENCE 








pain and embarrassment by wearing a 
Dentists 
A tasteless powder, harmless to 


situations. 


DENTURE 
FIXATIVE 

















| Il hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Im 
| | Sressunet, ae ge eras, 6 t » at Foy ~~ College of Surgeons of England, 
| Lincoln's Inn Fields, London /.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and ! » ra Ieee ; —* he 
| direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning 
} false teeth—1 : 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed tm Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lto., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tuk Serecraror, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, July 14, 1944, 
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